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Thirty Seconds. 


The Jack Frost Freezer is constructed on an entirely 
new principle. Instead of having the ice and salt outside of the 
can containing the cream as in other freezers—the cream is on 
the outside and the ice and salt are zzszde. 


To make ice cream with the Jack Frost Freezer—first fill 
the cylinder with ice and salt and pound the wooden stopper in 
tight as in a milk can, pour the prepared cream into the flat pan 
which is in place in the back part of the box, then lay the cylinder 
in the sockets cut for it in the sides of box. | 
































This brings the under side of the cylinder in contact with the | 
cream in the pan—and when the receiving-pan has been put in | 
place next to the cylinder, the crank attached and the cylinder | 
revolved slowly through the cream—the ice cream is deposited | 
on the cylinder in a few seconds. | 
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If desired it can be scraped off into the front pan as the yj yy sept 

cylinder is turned, and then served immediately or repacked in da 

any form desired. 
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THROW AWAY YOUR OLD FREEZER and buy the JACK FROST, as it will 
save its cost very quickly in ice, salt, time and labor. Four pounds of ice will do work 
requiring twenty pounds in the old style Freezer, and it is so simple a child can operate it. 
There is no gearing to get out of order in using, no oily cog-wheels and iron work, 
and it makes smooth, delicious creams, ices and sherbert. 
























Recognizing that all things are at first looked upon with doubt and distrust— 
we will guarantee the JAcK Frost Freezer to do all that we claim for it or we will 
refund the money, 








You can order direct or through the nearest reliable dealer. 






























2-Quarts, $3.75.  4-Quarts, $4.50. 6-Quarts, $5.50. 8-Quarts, $6.50. 
American Automatic Vending Machine Manufg. Company, 


505 Pearl Street and 43 Park Street, New York. E. C. and A. C. MATHEWSON, Agents ‘6 , 995 
for New England States, Room 4, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Guess what I’ve got ” 



















Lovell Diamond Cycles, 
| Strictly High Crade. 
All Ball Bearings. . Steel Tubing and 


Drop Forgings. 
$050 aE 885.0 


No Better Machine Made 
equal to any. at any price. 
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shoe. 
CAUTION. This is on the bot- 
f tom of our Boy’s Shoe. 
i 
: Have you ever had a pair of Shoes How to get a Pair of these Shoes ; Ne inl; NS ss 
that you were perfectly satisfied with :— F R E E Se ee ey aa ; ————— es | 
i that were not too hard and stiff or too pe Se ala diate ee i 
broad for their length and a misfit gen- We want every Boy who ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 
erally—from being a smaller size of the reads THE YoutTH’sCoMPANION' LQVELL DIAMOND SAFETY No. 1. 
same kind of Shoes that are made for to have a pair of ¢hese Shoes, si sd ” . Cushion Tire, . 5 . No. 2. 
men’s wear? and we have arranged a plan = a - Ladies’, . . ‘ No. 3. 
r ’ . ° ° = ce ‘ . \ 
Wouldn’t it be a genuine delight by which you can secure one ™ Convertible, : : . No. 4 
for once, to own a regular built Boys’ pair Free of charge. ra~> BICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE. 3 t 
Shoe :— made for Boys’ Wear, strong If you will write to us we - sittin: Meal Staite Caan tani Bicycle 
° ry ° ° e e a Gun. e, y yer, n y p, Cutlery, coo 
+: for Base Ball or Tramping and stylish will tell you all about this plan. IF YOU WANT antag Gloves, Gheses, Race Balt, Gymnasium, Police 
‘ , to wear on Sunday. It is very simple. Goods, [2" Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ‘ 
H d Boo | | 
| yw Pevwiirt cling Shoe Company John P. Lovell Arms Company, 
4 MASS I 
9 s a 
’ REFERENCE—Any National Bank, 174 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. : 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter |. 
Jack and Tony. 


The broad, white road which separated the 
Marrowbone plantation, where Jack Randolph 
lived, and the little weather-beaten cottage at 
Lone Point, where Jack’s friend, Tony Scaife, 
lived, separated two families as widely unlike as 
could be imagined. 

Marrowbone was what is 
called in lower Virginia a ‘“‘river 
plantation,”’ and its fertile acres 
lay upon one of the broad, salt 
rivers that make in from Ches- 
apeake Bay, while Lone Point 
was a mere strip of sand, hav- 
ing upon it three lonely pine- 
trees, and the little frame cot- 
tage where the Widow Scaife 
and Tony lived their quiet lives. 

At Marrowbone was a great 
country-house, once splendid, 
but now painfully shabby. 

There were large stables and 
kennels going to decay, and a 
perfect village of whitewashed 
‘‘quarters,’’ where, ‘‘befo’ de 
wah,” as the negroes said, 
the two hundred Marrowbone 
slaves had been housed. 

The grounds had broad, grav- 
elled walks, now overgrown 
with weeds, and what was once 
a fine garden had become a 
tangled wilderness of climbing 
roses, mock oranges and lilacs, 
growing in wild and beautiful 
profusion. 

Inside the house was the same 
air of departed luxury, and the 
family belonged as much to 
the dead-and-gone time before 
the war as did the place. 

First, there was Jack's grand- 
father, old Colonel Marmaduke 
Randolph, a tall, handsome old 
man, stiff and dignified, who 
idolized Jack, but expected the 
same dignity and elegance of a : 
healthy, fun-loving, sixteen-year-old boy as if he 
had been of the Colonel’s own age. 

Colonel Randolph had been in the army, and 
was disposed to keep everything under martial 
law. Sowas Uncle Josh, who had been Colonel 
Randolph’s body servant for more than forty 
years—a venerable black man, who was contin- 
ually preaching to Jack. 





‘‘Boys wa’n’t troublesome an’ tormentin’ befo’ | 


de wah, like dey is now,’’ he would say. ‘Yo’ 
pa, he shoes allers shine like de sun, an’ he was 
jes’ as nice as any young lady in he ways.” 

Jack thought the boys before the war must 
have been rather a queer lot, judging from Uncle 
Josh’s highly colored account; but when he 
asked his mother about it, Mrs. Randolph 
laughed, and said that she supposed boys were 
always much alike. 

Uncle Josh had been with Colonel Randolph in 
all of his campaigns, and was consequently a 
military critic of the highest acquirements, ac- 
cording to his own opinion. He had been with 
‘ole marse’’ through the Mexican War, and tak- 
ing that as a groundwork, he professed to have 
had an active share in the Revolution, as well as 
the War of 1812. 

‘‘Was 1 in de Resolution? Co’se I was in de 
Resolution! ‘Twan’ so long ago,’’ he would say, 
Sstoutly, to Jack, when that young gentleman 
would start Uncle Josh on his reminiscences. 

‘“‘Wa’n't ole marse an’ Gin’ral Washington de 
bes’ o’ frien’s? An’ at de battle o’ Yawktown I 
was wid Gin’ral Washington all de time.”’ 

‘‘But grandfather wasn’t born until after York- 
town, Uncle Josh.”’ 

“Chile, I’se ol’er den yo’ gran’pa, an’ I tell 
_You J was dar. An’ | fit de Britishers agin in 
1812,—dat was arter de Resolution,—an’ Gineral 
Scott an’ me an’ yo’ gran‘pa fit in de Mexican 
War.” 

Then there was Mam’ Betsy, Uncle Josh's 

wife, who had nursed Jack, and his father before 

him, and was consequently Jack’s “‘mammy,”’ 


who spoiled him, stuffed him with cakes and home- 
made candies, and always took his part, whether | 
he was right or wrong. 

Fortunately for Jack, he had a mother who | 
could balance all of the old Colonel's injudicious 
severity and equally injudicious indulgence, 
Mam’ Betsy’s pampering, and Uncle Josh’s won- 
derful tales of the splendor and importance of 
the Randolph family ‘‘befo’ de wah.” 

Mrs. Randolph was a tall, slight, handsome | 
woman, who always wore widow's black for | 
Jack’s father, and who was the sweetest of moth- 
ers. Jack not only loved her with all his boyish 





poverty of the school led to habits of reading | 
and éducation at home among them. 

Jack, who was a very fair type of the educa- 
tion of his class, was weak in mathematics; but 
at sixteen he was well read in the English classics, 
and his taste for reading was for the most whole- 
some in literature. He liked exciting stories, as 


most boys do, but he found plenty of the fiction 
of adventure among the authors in the old-fash- 
1oned library at Marrowbone. 

His mother only smiled when she saw Jack 
stretched upon the lawn reading a book, with one 
of his numerous dogs sprawling over him; but 





A Bad Beginning. 


soul, but he admired her, for she knew all about 
poetry and history, and could play on the piano 


and sing beautiful sea-songs and hunting-songs. | 


She could help Jack out with his Latin and 
French, and in fact knew 
more altogether than the 
schoolmaster. 


the old Colonel would shout at Jack: ‘Upon my 
soul, sir, I think you need to be parboiled and 
sand-papered and hung out to dry before you will 
be fit to appear in the society of Virginia geutle- 
men, after the way you 
are hugging that dog!” 





Mere boyish restless- 
ness and perversity on 
Jack’s part never disturb- 
ed her; but the old Col- 
onel, at Jack’s noisy 
times, would roar: 

“By George, sir, I think 
you are better fitted to be 
a professional acrobat, or 
a clown in a circus, than 
a Virginia gentleman— 
a Randolph of Marrow- 
bone !”” 

Jack did not greatly 
mind this; but upon the 
| few occasions in his life 
when he had done shabby 
or mean things, he hada 
terrifying recollection of 
his mother’s displeasure. 
Her punishments com- 
manded Jack’s respect, 
because he knew how dear 
to her he was, and also 
how dear to her were up- 
rightness and integrity. 

The old Colonel, who blustered about and 
found fault with Jack a dozen times a day, al- 
ways protested vehemently against any punish- 
ment that was visited upon him. 

Jack went to a school which was maintained in 
a fitful and uncertain manner by a schoolmaster 








Tony Scaife, in the 
shabby cottage at Lone 
Point, had more liberty 
than Jack had in the big 
house at Marrowbone. 
The Scaifes were stran- 
gers from a strange land, 
and when the widow and 
her boy came there, and 
offered to buy the little 
point of land from Col- 
onel Randolph, paying 
part in cash, no one knew 
anything about them, ex- 
cept that they came from 
New England. 

Tony was a fisherman 


sterman in winter, and 
but for him the chronic 
hard times at Lone Point 
would have been harder 
still. Mrs. Scaife, a quiet, 
gentle woman, kept her 
poverty and her affairs 
to herself, and Tony, too, 
had early learned the les- 
son of the poor, to suffer and say nothing about it. 

There was no old grandfather to preach to him 
what it was to bea Virginia gentleman, and he 
had no time for French or Latin. Nor could his 
| mother help him with his school lessons, for he 
| had none; but during the long winter evenings 








who had to eke out his living by surveying, and | Tony would sit curled up on the wooden settle by 


who kept the school or not, according to his other | the fireplace, where the driftwood burned with 
| 


engagements. 
were by no means uncultivated, and the very 


But the boys who attended it | the blue and yellow lights, and would work man- 


| fully at his spelling-book. 








Mrs. Scaife, who had a soft and plaintive voice, 
would read stories in American history for Tony, 
when he was too tired to read himself. 

The friendship between Jack and Tony began 
rather inauspiciously for Jack, and he remem- 
bered it for many a long day after. One bright 
September morning Jack got out his boat, the 
Undine, and started for a sail down the river. 

The possession of the Undine was the one point 
upon which Jack, with the assistance of his 
grandfather, had carried the day against his 
mother. The boat was long and narrow in the 
beam, and carried sail enough ror two. She also 
had an uncomfortable trick of 
capsizing when the wind was 
fresh; but this was not so much 
the boat’s fault as Jack’s, for 
he insisted upon keeping up all 
sail until the very last minute. 

Mrs. Randolph was a brave 
woman, but she never saw Jack 
put off in the Undine, with the 
big sail almost lying in the 
water as the boat careened, that 
she did not utter a prayer. 

But the old Colonel said, “By 
George, madam, the boy sha’n’t 
be a molly-coddle; and if the 
boat turns over, why, let him 
crawl out on the bottom, to be 
sure!" 

Crawling out on the bottom 
was an accomplishment that 
Jack excelled in; but neverthe- 
less it was rather a risky busi- 
ness. 

So, on a particular September 
day, with a fresh breeze from 
the southwest, as Mrs. Ran- 
dolph saw him lying down in 
the stern of the boat with the 
tiller in his hand, and the big 
sail swiftly drawing the little 
shell down the river, she felt a 
sinking at the heart. 

But Jack sailed down gaily 
enough, until he got to Lone 
Point. The sun was shining 
brightly; but just ahead of 
him, on the broad bay, was a 
shadow moving fast across the 
green water, and turning it 
black as it ruffled the waves. 

“That’s a squall,’’ thought 
Jack. But as usual, he concluded that it was 
not time yet to take down the sail. 

Just as he had reached this opinion, the squall 
struck him. The sail flapped wildly for a moment, 
and then bent lower and lower toward the water. 
Suddenly, the boat gave a lurch, and Jack, fol- 
lowing his usual tactics, clung to the mast, and 
soon found himself drenched to the bone, but 





in summer, and an oy-| 


clinging to the bottom of the boat, which was 
driving on the sandy shore. 

Tony Scaife, who had just come in from looking 
at his nets, was standing in the water, with his 
trousers rolled up, as the boat drifted his way. 
He waded out as far as he could. The long tiller 
rope floated toward him. Tony caught it, and in 
two minutes Jack was on shore very wet, but 
otherwise all right. 

Tony helped him haul the boat up, to take the 
sail out and spread it on the sand to dry, and 
then the trouble begun. 

“Why didn’t you take your sail down when 
you saw the squall coming ?”’ asked Tony. 

“Because I wasn't afraid,’’ answered 
coolly. 

“That doesn’t mean being afraid,’’ said Tony, 
with equal coolness. ‘*That’s common-sense.” 

Jack took fire at this. 

“You had better mind your business, and keep 
a civil tongue in your head,” he snapped, 

“I’m civil enough,”’ replied Tony, in a sort of 
drawl that infuriated Jack, ‘‘but I thought when 
I saw you sailing down with that squall just 
a-humming across the bay, ‘That fellow aint fit to 
be trusted in a boat by himself!’ ”’ 

Jack stared at him. No other boy had ever 
talked to him in that way. He had too good an 
opinion of his ability to take care of himself. 

“Look here!’’ said Jack after a minute, eying 
Tony very hard. ‘Aint you a Yankee ?”’ 

‘*Well, I rather guess I am,’’ said Tony. 

“Then,” said Jack, **you’re a rascal, and you 
know it.” 

| Jack was much larger than Tony, though only 


Jack, 
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a year older, but by the time the words were out }and got on very well. Mrs. Scaife went in the 
| house, and brought out a wooden pail of butter- 


of his mouth, Tony was upon him. 


Neither wasted any words on the matter, and | milk and some crackers, which the boys shared 
presently they were rolling over on the sand to- | quite amicably. 


gether, fighting desperately. 


Jack went home, feeling in his heart that he | 


tony showed unexpected strength, but Jack |and Tony Scaife were friends. | 


was too much for him. It took about five minutes 
fur Tony to be thoroughly whipped. Then Jack 
let him up. 

But although Tony had been beaten, his spirit 
was unbroken, and he was as plucky in defeat as 
in victory—which, after all, is the only real cour- 
age. 
“Now,” said Jack, breathing very fast and 
to.ding his arms, ‘Don’t you dare to speak to me 
or to look at me, you rascal.” 

“I’m no rascal,’ gasped. Tony, looking Jack 
straight in the eye, ‘“‘you’re bigger than I am, 
that’s all: but if you had been my size, I’d have | 
given you the worst whipping you ever had.” 

At this Jack jumped at him. But Tony was 
too quick. With a sudden jerk, he laid Jack 
sprawling on the sand, and was well out of the 
way before Jack could get up. 

It was about two o’clock when the Undine was 
tied up at the Marrowbone Wharf. Jack came 
swaggering up to the house to tell his adventures 
to his mother. 

Mrs. Randolph, sitting on the broad porch, 
where the overhanging branches of the elms and 
big live-oaks made a flickering shade, heard Jack 
through without a word. Then she said, very 
quietly : 

“So, after the boy had helped you with the 
boat and the sail, you called him a rascal for tell- 
ing the truth.” 

““Y-yes’m,” answered Jack, rather surprised at 
the new way his mother put it. 

“And then you whipped him, although you 
were twice as big as he.” 

“Yes’m,”’ again answered Jack in a low voice. 
The true view of his conduct began to dawn upon 
him. 

“Then,’’ said Mrs. Randolph, rising, ‘go up- 
stairs at once, change your clothes, and walk 
down to Lone Point. Ask for Tony, and make 
him the very best apology you can for your un- 
manly conduct. Go into the cottage then, and 
ask his mother’s pardon for fighting on her land; 
and when you come home I shall have something 
further to say to you.” 

Jack looked at his mother in amazement. There 
was no trifling with her; besides, it came home to 
him how mean and tyrannical his conduct had 
been. 

Without a word he went to his room, and came 
back within ten minutes. He went up to his 
mother, looking very pale. 

‘‘Mother,”’ he said, ‘“‘you are right. J was the 
rascal, not Tony. I promise you, I'll never, as 
long as I live, do such a thing again.”’ 

His mother said nothing. She was not often 
displeased with him; but when she was, she did 
not quickly relent. 

Jack set off, with a weight of shame upon his 
heart. Hea Virginia gentleman! He felt like a 
sneak and a coward, and everything else that 
was mean. 

When he reached Lone Point he found Tony 
sitting on the little porch, mending his nets, while 
his mother sewed industriously on a ragged sail. 

Tony was very silent. He felt keenly how he 








| ship it away without a railroad. 


Mo.tiy E..iot SEAWELL. | 
(To be continued.) | 


— +e 
BLESSED IN BLESSING. | 


A poor man saved by thee, shall make thee rich, 
A sick man helped by thee, shall make thee strong, 
Thou shalt thyself be served, by every lease 
Of service thou hast rendered 
—Browning 


~~ 


For the Companion. 


THE BOOM AT BULLIONVILLE. 


The town of Bullionville greatly needed a rail- 
road. The richest ore veins of the vicinity had 
all ‘pinched out,’ and it was not profitable to 
work the large quantities of low-grade ore, or 


It was not practicable now to work the great 

timber resources of the country without means 
of transportation. Everything in Bullionville 
languished for a railroad, and at least half the 
buildings in the place bore a sign, ‘‘For Sale or 
To Let.” 
The town had a good location at the junction 
of two rivers, and in the centre of a fertile farm- 
ing tract, and the surrounding hills were rich in 
coal, limestone, lead, iron and low-grade silver 
ore. 

The weekly Bullionville Echo had proclaimed 
these advantages month after month, until their 
reiteration came to be a matter of course, and 
no one paid any attention to them. They helped, 
however, to convince the people that a railroad 
was all that was needed to make the town a 
metropolis. : 

But would the railroad be built? This was the 
question which some of the town people asked 
young Morris when, one day in August, he made 
his customary trip from his camp, a few miles 
down the river, up to the post and telegraph 
offices at Bullionville. 

Morris had been employed as clerk to the con- 
tractors who had built the last stretch of road 
beyond, He was ambitious to complete his edu- 
cation, particularly in geology, which was his 
specialty ; and he had been glad to get this posi- 
tion, as it gave him an opportunity to make 
geological researches in a country rich in speci- 
mens. 

He had answered this question about the rail- 
road to the best of his ability nearly every day 
for a month, but he replied, good-naturedly : 

“I don’t know, gentlemen. Nothing new has 
developed.”’ 

“You aren't thinking of moving away the out- 
| fit, are you ?”’ 

“I have had no such intention. I will explain 
the whole thing. You know I am merely the clerk 
of the contractors who hope to build the road 
when the time comes. They finished it toa point 
about thirty miles from here last fall, and then 
moved their outfit, stock, tools, tents and all 
down into this valley for the winter. 











had been treated, and being a very human sort of | 


a boy, he longed to be large enough to fight Jack 
Randolph and whip him. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Scaife, looking up, ‘‘here 
comes that Randolph boy now.” 

Jack, with his face deeply flushed, and looking 


down guiltily, was walking up the narrow path to | 


the little porch. When he reached the foot of the 
two or three rickety steps, he took off his hat, and 
without knowing it, put on his best manner. 

‘‘How do you do, madam,” he said. ‘1 believe 
you are Mrs. Scaife.” 

The widow was not often addressed so formally. 
She rose in a quick, embarrassed way. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I'm Mrs. Scaife. 

“And I’m Jack Randolph,” continued Jack, 
still keeping his head uncovered. ‘I came to ask 
your pardon for fighting on your land to-day. I 
know it was very ungentlemanly, and I feel very 
badly about it, and so does my mother—and I 
hope you’ll overlook it.” 

The widow glanced toward Tony. He had told 
her about the fight, and she felt sore that this tall, 
stalwart young fellow should have beaten Tony, 
who was so small for his age. She remained 
silent, while the flush on Jack’s face grew deeper. 

Jack turned to Tony, who had stopped mending 
his nets, and was looking very hard before him. 


” 


‘“‘I hardly know what to say to you,” said Jack. | the other side. You know the bridge down below 


*“You helped me with the boat and the sail, and 
you didn’t say or do anything, and I’m bigger 
than you, and I behaved like a bully—and a 
coward. and I’m ashamed of myself. I came 
here to tell you so, and to ask you to shake 
hands and overlook it, too.’’ 

A queer look came into Tony’s blue eyes. 

“IT don’t think you’re a coward. I think you’re 
a pretty brave fellow,’’ he said. Then the two 
boys shook hands. 

The Widow Scaife’s eyes filled with tears. 

*] thought hard of you before you came,”’ she 
said, ‘but now, I think you’re a real man, and I 
forgive you. I hope Tony will.” 

“Yes,’’ said Tony, ‘‘and if you'll come down 
here some morning, we'll go fishing together.”’ 

The two boys began to talk about fishing then, 


“They hoped to get the contract to build the 
remainder of the road in time to begin work last 
spring, but, as you see, were disappointed. I 
| report to them frequently, and I have standing 
| instructions to keep things ready to begin work 
| 
| 


on short notice. 
“But you see it is all guess-work. The com- 
pany may not intend to build the road at all, or 
it may intend to go along the other side of the 
valley.” 
About a week afterward a group of men who 
had nothing to do were discussing the great topic 
in the post-office. 
‘It rather looks as though we weren’t going to 

| have a railroad,’’ said the proprietor of the Met- 
ropolitan Hotel, in a slow, melancholy tone, as if 
each word were forced from him. 
“I don’t give up yet,’’ said a real estate owner. 


haven't waited here five years just to be hood- | collecting specimens, and making notes of the 


winkgd at the last.” 

‘*J’]l bet something’s up,”’ said the editor. He 
started toward the telegraph office. 

The ferryman was right in his surmise that 
Morris was pleased about something. He had 
received a letter which gave him assurance at last 
that he would be able to go East and enter col- 
lege. This was to him the most important event 
that could take place, and it was with a very 
merry heart that he set about making his prepa- 
rations to depart. The opening of the college 
year was near, and as he wished to have a day or 
two in which to complete a collection of geologi- 
cal specimens, he made all haste to get his work 
in shape so that he could spare the time. 

It was almost sunset when he started from the 
herder’s cabin on his return trip, but it was a 
clear, starlight night, and he found the ride en- 
joyable. 

As he rode along the river, he ran over in his 
mind the preparations it was necessary to make, 
and the best means of getting his geological 
specimens to the college, where, he felt sure, the 
professors would recognize them as the nucleus 
of a very fine collection. 

Before starting out to take his position with the 
railroad contractors, he had left some of his books 
and geological specimens with a friend at Port- 
land. He wished to announce his good luck to 
this friend, and also to get the rest of his speci- 
mens; and as he rode along he framed in his 
mind the telegram which he should send. 

He afterward said that he felt rather piqued to 
find that news of such importance could be com- 
pressed into so few words as these : 

“Going to Columbia. Send rest of outfit. Re- 
member Idaho granite.” 

Even the last three words, he had to acknow- 
ledge, were superfluous, as he knew that his 
friend would never consider his ‘outfit’ com- 
plete without those interesting granite specimens ; 
but he thought he might as well make the message 
ten words long, since it did not cost any more. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he reached Bul- 
lionville. Dismounting before the telegraph 
office, he was chagrined to find that it had been 
closed almost an hour. He had forgotten that 
the office was closed at nine o’clock. 
He made some inquiries for the operator, but 
could not find him. Having already taken so 
much trouble in the matter, and having so little 
time for his preparations, he resolved to ride up 
the line five miles to Whitewater, where he knew 
the operator slept in the office, and would get up, 
if need be, to send a telegram. 
He had no notion what an excitement his con- 
duct had caused in Bullionville. Groups of men 
began to gather upon the street corners, and the 
story was rapidly told that the contractors’ agent 
had just come up from the engineer's camp with 
some very important news, and that he had ridden 
all the way up to Whitewater to save a few hours’ 
delay. 

Morris found the operator still up when he 
reached Whitewater. Taking a blank, he pro- 
ceeded to write out his message. 

The worn-out pen furnished for the public con- 
venience made a bad blot upon the first blank. 
Crumpling it, he tossed it out of the window, and 
took another. : 

A man standing in the shadow of the building 
reached out and picked it up. It was the enter- 
prising editor of the Echo, who was on his track. 

As Morris galloped back through Bullionville, 
an acquaintance, whom Morris was surprised to 
see up so late, stepped out and hailed him. 

‘““We hear you're going to move at last,”’ said 
the man. 

Morris was too weary to be pleased at their 
interest in his college prospects. 


various geological strata fifteen miles away. 
About noon he went in search of a feed of oats 
for his horse, and had to call at several ranches 
before he obtained it. 

Soon after this he met the stage-coach, coming 
up, and as usual without passengers. 
**Prospecting ?”’ asked the driver. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Morris, ‘I find wonderfully rich 
ground in this valley.”’ 

He was speaking geologically, for he had picked 
up the tooth of an extinct animal that very day. 
‘‘That’s what I’ve been preaching for nigh onto 
seven years,”’ said the driver, and went on. 

In the Echo extra appeared the following par- 
agraph : 

Full particulars regarding the new development 
in railroad circles are not at this writing obtain 
able, inasmuch as the contractor’s agent is at pres- 
ent down the river looking over the work, and 
buying up the grain in that neighborhood. To 


persons who have met him, however, he has ex 
pressed himself in glowing terms. 


From that time the ‘*‘boom”’ proceeded without 
much restraint. No rumor was too wild to be 
credited. Reports were rife that immense rail- 
road buildings would be located in the town, that 
numerous syndicates were endeavoring to get 
possession of land, that manufactories would soon 
be started. All these reports seemed to start from 
nowhere, and yet to go everywhere. 

It was after sundown when Morris rode up to 
the town. He saw at once from the air of haste 
and importance which dominated the crowds on 
the streets, that something important must have 
taken place. He began to make inquiries, but 
every one seemed too busy to notice him—even 
long enough to ask the usual questions about the 
road. 

But presently a copy of the Echo extra gave 
him an inkling of what had taken place. The 
people had deceived themselves. He must unde- 
ceive them with as little shock to their new-found 
prosperity as possible. 

After ascertaining that no message or telegram 
had really arrived for him, he went to the office 
of the Echo. He found the editor busy upon an 
article entitled, ‘“The Future Metropolis.” 
“Come in! glad to see you!”’ said the editor, 
looking up from his work. “But you must excuse 
me if I don’t talk much. You see we are desper- 
ately busy.” 

‘Mr. Bastian,”’ said Morris, earnestly, ‘‘it is all 
a mistake about this railroad—a very unfortunate 
mistake, and I came to request you to help me 
correct it. There is no news about the road.” 

‘‘Indeed,”’ said the editor, incredulously. 

“T tell you it is not true. There is no more 
reason now to suppose that the road is going to be 
built, than there was a week ago. You people 
had no reason to interpret my actions as you have 
done.”’ , 

The editor gazed steadily at Morris for about a 
minute. 

‘My dear boy,” he said, slowly, ‘‘perhaps we 
know more than you: think about your recent 
doings. What about taking out Idaho granite, 
and going to the coast by rail? I can readily see 
how it might have been to the advantage of your 
employers if the announcement had been deferred, 
but they should have thought of that before. If 
you have made a false move, it’s too late now to 
withdraw it. No, sir; I know my duty to the 
public too well; and I haven’t any more time to 
discuss the subject.”’ 

Morris felt himself completely crushed. 

‘I suppose,” he said, *‘that I can publish « card 
over my signature ?”" 

“Every inch of advertising space is engaged 
for over two weeks in advance,”’ said the editor. 

“But, Mr. Bastian,’ Morris persisted, ‘‘do you 





*Yes,”” he said, shortly, “I’m going to Colum- 
bia this year.” 

‘How are you going ?’’ was the next question. 

“Why, by rail, of course!*’ Morris said. 

“Columbia is pretty near the salt water, aint 
nr” 

“Salt water? Well, within two or three miles, 
I guess.” 

He was tired and in no mood for further talk, 


| “I believe that party of engineers in camp about | so he rode away. 


bee miles down the cafion has some business 


connected with the building of the road, in spite | a group at the hotel, 1 guess none of you will 


of all they say.”’ 


| **]t’s about time for that young fellow Morris to 


dispute that the road is going to be built now.”’ 


| be up after his mail, isn’t it? Maybe he knows | the town that the road was to be pushed west- 


something more about it,’’ said another. 


‘‘He won’t be here till late; then,’’ said the | of the Columbia River. Morris had said so. 


ferryman. ‘He got me out of bed to take him 
| across the river this morning, and has gone down 


ko * 
| his camp was washed away. 





| gineers ?”” 
| Echo, eagerly. 


‘No; he said he was going down to see the 


| was in a great hurry, and I tell you he looked | of mechanics had increased threefold. 
mightily pleased at some letter he was reading on 
the ferry.” 


announcement. 

**T tell you,’ said the real estate owner, “that | ever. 
young fellow knows how to take care of himself. 
Like as not he will be the first to get the news, 


boom begins. But I tell you, he won’t get a foot | erty had changed hands.’’ 
; Of my land unless he pays a boom price for it. 1) 





So much bartering and swapping went on that 


an Echo extra estimated that on that day ‘over | the citizens to “use every effort for the main 
and will have half the town bought up before the | sixty thousand dollars’ worth of Bullionville prop- 


intend to go on deceiving these people ?”’ 

“I mean to continue telling the plain truth. If 
you are prepared to make an affidavit that yout 
| former statements were incorrect, I will publisl 
| it. Otherwise—good evening.” 

Morris rushed indignantly out of the office, and 
the editor proceeded with the writing of an article 
which began thus: 

New York has its Brooklyn, St. Paul has its 


Minneapolis, Salt Lake has its Ogden; but Bullion 
ville has no adjacent rival to break the circuit of 


‘“Boys,”’ said the questioner, triumphantly, to ie Comeeneneias Cunpive. 


Morris did what he could to explain the state 
of affairs to the citizens. But they would not 


Before morning the report had gone through | listen. 


People accosted him on all sorts of subjects 


ward at once through Bullionville to the mouth | connected with the railroad. Grain speculators 


wished to contract to furnish quantities of grain 


If Morris had made his accustomed visit to the | to his employers, merchants offered him supplies, 
town next day, instead of going down the river | and brokers sounded him on the land question. 
in quest of geological specimens, he would have | When he denied having any use for their com- 
hardly known Bullionville. ' Activity and excite- | modities, they said knowingly : 

“I wonder if he didn't go to consult those en-| ment had taken the place of listlessness. Men 
said the editor of the Bullionville 


“Oh, that’s all right! but as soon as you are 


| were busy staking out lots, and others were buy- | ready to ‘spring it,’ give us a chance.” 
ing and selling real estate in the stores and on the 


| corners. Lumber, brick and building-stone had | long-cherished object that they were going to 
stock, and to get a fresh saddle pony; but he | advanced fifty per cent. in price, while the wages 


Even the children stopped him to tell of some 


carry out, ‘‘now that the railroad was coming.” 
The citizens showed remarkable method and 


Improvised real estate offices had been opened | energy. A Board of Trade was organized, and 


in a dozen places, and were doing a thriving busi- | tents and other temporary quarters provided for 
There was a general increase of interest at this | ness—though not, it must be admitted, a cash 


the influx of immigrants that must soon begin. 


| business, for money was as scarce in the town as | Committees were appointed to inquire into iin-° 


proved means of drainage and water supply. 
The Mayor issued a proclamation, calling upon 





tenance of law and order, and to support the 
dignity of the city in the trying position which 


Meanwhile, the cause of all this excitement was | the enlarged relations must entail.” 
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Three religious denominations matured long | 


} 
dormant plans for the erection of churches. 


The ‘*boom”’ had gone quite beyond the power | 
of one young man to check. 

Meanwhile, a report of the unwonted activity | 
at Bullionville became a subject of discussion in 
the office of a great railway company in the East. 

“It must be that the other company has given | 
the word to put its line through,”’ said a director. | 

“I think we have the best of evidence to the 
contrary,’’ said the secretary. ‘It has done no 
more than survey the route, justas we have done.” | 

‘Be that as it may,’’ said the president of the | 
corporation, ‘‘I think we had better tap that Bul- | 
lionville country at once. It isa rich section, and | 
a town with so much faith in itself is sure to| 
become an important distributing centre.” 

A similar discussion must have taken place at | 
the office of the rival system, for when Morris | 
reached New York he had positive information, | 
this time, that each company was trying to out- | 
strip the other in the construction of its line, and | 
that Bullionville was really ‘‘booming.”’ | 

It is an important city now. It was only the| 
other day that the Daily Echo contained some | 
reminiscences of a well-known geologist who was | 
a contractor’s clerk in the town in its early days; | 
and the chief item among the whole was one | 
which told how the editor obtained confirmation 
of some railroad news of vital importance to the 
town by reading a blotted copy of an important) 
telegram which the young man had carelessly | 


tossed away. Warren L. Wattis. 
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For the Companion. 


BILL GATES AND THE SCHOONER. 
“BELLE QUEEN.” 


On the Lake road in the town of Sheridan 
stands a weather-beaten old farm-house that be- 
longs to Captain William H. Gates. Captain 
Gates is one of the prominent men of the town, 
prominent in that he has several times served his 
fellow-citizens in public offices, is possessed of 
many acres of Chautauqua County 
soil, and owns stock in various sorts 
of lake craft. 

Though eminent now, time was 
when Captain William H. Gates was 
simply Bill Gates, and much to the 
humiliation of his relatives, was 
said to be the most stupid, and at 
the same time the shyest and most 
awkward boy in the whole town. 

That he was eventually enabled 
to demonstrate that he was a lad of 
unusual abilities was due to the 
fact, as not unfrequently happens 
with such boys, that a neighbor, 
instead of his own parents, discov- 
ered the natural bent of his mind. 

Bill was the oldest of several children. 
soon as he was large enough he was set at work | 
about the farm and garden; but somehow he | 
never did his work well. If he had the onion | 
or the beet-bed to weed, he pulled up or trod | 
down so many of the vegetables as to excite his | 
father’s anger, and often bring about his own 
punishment. 

Besides, when set at the work, sooner or later | 
he would stop and gaze off over the waters of | 
Lake Erie; then down would drop the hoe, and | 
away he would go, dragging his feet over the 
ground as if they were lead, until the brook or 
the lake was reached. 

Then he would squat on his heels and throw 
pebbles or bits of dirt into the water, or set sticks 
afloat upon it. The fact that his father might be 
at work near by, and was sure to resent this idle- 
ness, did not make the slightest difference. 

At the school which he attended regularly when 
it was in session he did but little better than in 
the field, save only in two studies. He was a 
good pupil in arithmetic, and could commonly 
tell more about what was in the geography than | 
his teachers could. 
failure. 

There was a self-appointed task that he never | 
wearied of, and that was whittling toy boats. 
The number of ill-shaped hulls that were launched 
on lake and brook it would be impossible to 
enumerate. To call them ill-shaped does not 
convey a good idea of what they were like. His 
conceptions of what a ship was like under water 
were very vague. 

Nevertheless, when he was sixteen years old 
Bill determined to build a row-boat. He said 
nothing about his intention to his parents. He 
occupied such hours as he could get when not at 
his work in walking up and down the beach, 
Searching for boards to use in making the boat, | 
while every stray nail and screw that he picked 
up was secreted in a corner of a manger in the | 
barn. | 

At last on a rainy day, having obtained enough | 
boards to build three row-boats, if the boards had 
been of the right sort, he took the old buek-saw, 


the axe, and his knife to the barn, and began 
work. 


In all other studies he was a | 





The model chosen was that of a scow, but one 
Considerably narrower at what he intended should 
be the bow than at the other end. He had two 
planks suitable for the side walls, and having cut 
the ends somewhat into the shape of a sled- 
tunner, he put them on edge, and began to nail | 





| are! 


| thing! 


| thought. 


boards upon them to form the bottom and the 
ends. 

Some of the boards were thicker than others, 
and some were warped. In sawing them to the 
required length, he was unable to cut them either 
square across or at the angle to fit the sides of the 
boat. Some of the nails were so large as to split 
the ends of the boards. 

However, he did not-see the defects, and as the 
form of the boat grew his interest in it increased, 
till his blood bounded through his veins. 

His awakening was rude, but unusual in the 
respect that he did not feel the whip that his 
father had used to bring it about. As he was 
fitting the last board in its place, he glanced up 
and saw both his father and mother standing 
near by, and looking at him. The tears were in 
his mother’s eyes, while his father’s face was 
twitching as if he, too, were affected by some 
strong emotion. 

Bill simply put down the axe with which he 
was about to drive a nail, and turning his head 
in his dull, heavy way toward the lake, which 
could be seen through the open doors of the barn, 
gazed silently over the water. 


No wonder the mother cried, and the lines in | something, he could not have 
The father | told what, held the boy back. 


the father’s face worked nervously. 
was now quite sure that his oldest boy was really 


| a fool, and the mother, whose heart was tortured 


because of her boy’s trouble, could find no words 
or arguments to alter that conclusion. 


As the boy dropped the axe, the father said, | see his 
sternly, ‘Go into the house—no, stay where you | weather- beaten old farm- 
Mother, go and tell Captain Lanphere to| house, with its back yard 


a mental fog that had shut him in; how he was | told to put the wheel hard a-port, and hard a-port 


at first ignorant, but not awkward, about the 


deck ; how he was kicked and cuffed for his igno- | 


rance by the mate of the schooner; how he was 
never kicked or cuffed twice for the same mis- 
take, because he never needed to be told a thing 
more than once; and how he very soon won the 
approval of even the men in the forecastle by his 
eagerness to learn and to do everything that was 
to be learned and done about the little vessel, 
need not be told. 

By the time the Belle Queen had sailed through 


it must go. 

As he worked at the spokes, there was a shout 
and a commotion on the deck of the steamer that 
was answered by the yells of the schooner’s crew, 
and then with an awful crash the steamer struck 
the schooner. Bill was thrown across the deck by 
the whirling of the wheel. 

For a moment the schooner heeled to port until 
her rail was out of sight. The deck-load of 
lumber slid off into the water, carrying all the 
men with it. The schooner, eased of the pressure 


the rivers and was fairly afloaton Lake Huron, | of the helm and this weight, forged ahead, and 


Bill Gates was able to do 
handy work on mainsail 
and topsail, and was even 
made to take his turn .at the 
wheel in ordinary weather. 
For twelve months there- 
after Bill never left the 
schooner. He was invited 








| 


to go up to Sheridan once, 
when the Belle Queen was 
in Buffalo and = Captain 
Lanphere was going; but 


Yet during all these months 
there was not a day when he 
was not homesick, and half- 
ready to cry from a desire to 
mother and the. 


come here, where he can see that thing. What- | running down to the pebbly beach of the Lake. 


ever made him think our Bill could be a sailor, 
or anything else, is more than I know.”’ 

The boy flushed violently, and began to stam- 
mer, ‘‘Don’t, father! Please let me go in —’’ 

Then he stopped. He had been proud of his 
boat, but now that Captain Jerry Lanphere, who 
lived up the road and commanded a schooner 
that sailed on the lakes,—a real schooner, as the 
boy had said to himself,—now that Captain Lan- 
phere was to see it, the ill-shapen model, the 
cracks between the bottom boards, the hacked 


to the poor lad. 

But the father was inflexible, and the boy, in 
hopeless misery, stopped talking. 

After a brief time Captain Lanphere entered 
the barn. 

‘Hello, Bill! 
tain. 

Bill turned around with a shamefaced smile, 
and said: 

““Ye-es, sir.”” 

‘Been building a boat, eh ?” 

The boy’s face flamed up, but he turned away 
his head without a word. 

“Why,” continued the captain, in a burly 


How are you?” said the cap- 


| . . . ° 
| voice, ‘*you needn't act like a school-girl over the 


*Tisn’t much of a boat, but you tried to 
make one, didn’t you? 
ing me this morning about your whittling at 
boats all the time. She said you were counted 
just as much of a fool as ever, too. 

“Somehow I[’d never heard about the boats. 
When she said you were always making them, 


| spite of the whippings your father gave you, | 


told her you weren’t so much of a fool as folks 
I used to make boats myself, and got 
whipped for it, too. How’d you like to go saii- 
ing ?”’ 

Go sailing! The boy could not for a time be- 
lieve he heard aright. Ever since he could 
remember anything he had dreamed about going 
on the lakes as a sailor. Not that he had ever 
really thought he could go; it would have been 
the height of presumption in him, after what 
every one had said to him about being a fool, to 
think it possible that he could do the work of a 
sailor. 

But now here was Captain Jerry Lanphere, the 
real master of a real schooner, asking him 
he would like to go sailing! 

Next morning Captain Jerry’s hired man drove 
the Captain and Bill to Dunkirk, and by ten 
o’clock Bill was on the deck of the schooner 
Belle Queen, lying at the lumber docks in Buffalo 


how 


| Creek, with everything ready to passa line toa 


tug that soon came along to tow her into the 
lake. Before twelve o'clock Bill was at last 
afloat on the great fresh-water sea. 

It was late in the month of May, and the Belle 
Queen had made one round trip to Saginaw and 
back for lumber, and was bound up again on the 
same charter. 

How the boy found himself in a new life; how 
he, as it seemed‘to him, worked his way through 


Why, my wife was tell- | 





As | craft by way of comparison was very apparent | 


| somewhat nervous over it. 





Bill had gone away from home leaving behind 
neighbors, and his own father, who believed that 
he was not bright mentally. Now he would not 
go back until he had in some way shown himself 
a sailor, or had at least finished out the season 
‘man fashion.” 

The opportunity to show his qualities as a sea- 
man came unexpectedly. 

It was during the last week in October. The | 
Belle Queen had cleared the Detroit River, bound 
for Buffalo after a very successful trip to Saginaw 


/ends of these boards, the utter absurdity of the | for lumber, and was again in the familiar waters 


of Lake Erie. 

Here she hauled to the wind until 
well past Point Pelee, and then, as | 
the wind canted to the east, stood 
off still further into the lake, in- 
tending to come about after a little, 
and go booming on her course to | 
Buffalo. 

It was between nine and ten 
o'clock at night when Captain 
Lanphere put her about. The wind 
meantime had freshened, and the 
air was full of heavy mist which 
drove along in clouds, now thicken- 
ing until nothing could be seen a 
vessel’s length away, now thinning | 
till the horizon seemed almost a 
mile from the vessel, but never for a moment 
leaving the air clear. 

It was a “dirty night,” and the Captain was | 
Finding the rain in- | 


| creasing, he stepped into the cabin for his oil- 





skins, leaving the second mate in the starboard 
waist, and Bill at the wheel. | 

Hardly had he left the deck when the lookout | 
on the forecastle shouted : 

‘*White light on the starboard bow.”’ 

‘‘Hard a-starboard,’’ shouted the second mate. 

“Red light on the starboard bow,"’ continued 
the lookout, instantly. ‘Red and green lights | 
under white light.” 

“Port! Port!’’ yelled the mate. ‘Port your | 
helm !”’ | 

But it was too late. 

The huge black hulk of a steamer came out of 
the mist not three lengths away, towering above | 
the little schooner like the shadow of death. The 
second mate had made a mistake, and the Belle 
Queen was lying helpless in her path. If the 
steamer had been blowing her whistle, no one on 


'the schooner had heard it before she was seen; | 


| but now its hoarse roar only added to the terrors 





of the disaster as she bore down on the unfortu- 


| nate craft which she was plainly bound to strike 


on the starboard quarter. } 
At the first hail Captain Lanphere came on | 
deck. He saw the situation at once, and shouted: | 
‘Forward, men, for your lives!’’ Every man | 





the steamer swept past, and was lost to sight in 
the thickening fog. 

It was all over in a minute, but when Bill had 
picked himself up from the deck there was not a 
glimmer of the steamship or the deck-load of 
lumber to be seen, though the shouts of the 
schooner’s crew clinging to the floating planks 
could be heard plainly. 

The first thought of the boy was of the effect of 
the collision on the schooner, and he ran to the 
broken rail to starboard, and gazed over the side. 
It was so dark that he could see little, yet it seemed 
to him that she had received no more than a glanc- 
ing blow, from the bluff of the steamer’s bow. It 
had ‘“‘made basket-work,”’ to use the sailor phrase, 
of the schooner’s counter, but so far as he could 
see there was no very large hole that reached down 
under water. She was sure, in any event, to be a 
long time filling. 

As this came to the boy’s mind, he remembered 
that she was laden with pine lumber, and could 
not sink even if full of water. The idea that this 
thought suggested set his brain on fire. 

He would stay by the schooner, and sail her 
into Buffalo single-handed. 

He turned hastily to look off astern. He could 
see the steamer lights faintly. She was coming 
slowly back, and put out boats to pick up the 
men. She would come to the Belle Queen and 
take him off, and leave the schooner to be wrecked 
on the shore. 

He thought he could save her, and in his stolid 
way, without thought of danger, he made up his 
mind to try. 

The booms were fiying to and fro across the 
deck, and the wheel was whirling, for the schooner 
was almost up in the wind. No matter. He must 
get away forward, and flatten aft the jib—get it to 


| windward if possible. 


It was a hard pull, but the boy worked with a 
will and succeeded. The flat-bottomed little vessel 
moved like a top to the impulse of the wind. 

Now aft to the wheel, and take a look at the 


| compass. 


‘‘Whoop!”* said Bill, now greatly excited. She 
would lay her course already, for the wind was 
still canting to the southward. Away forward 
again, and let the jibs down to leeward! 

By the time it was done, and the boy was aft at 
the wheel again, the fore- and the mainsails were 
drawing, and the Belle Queen, lightened of her 
deck-load, leaped to the impulse of the wind, and 
headed once more for Buffalo. 

Bill turned to look astern. He thought it was 
lucky he was not taken off 
by the steamer, but after a 
little the excitement wore 
off. Then he began to 
realize where he was, and 
what was before him. 

Turning his head once 
more, he gazed into the 
night, where he had last 
seen the steamer’s lights. 
They had disappeared. He 
began to feel depressed. 
Turning forward, a dash 
of icy spray carried on a 
gust of wind caught him 
full in the face. He cowered 
under the blow. 

Then he thought of the 
wound in the counter. 
Securing the wheel, he crept 
to the rail and peered over 
the side of the schooner. As he did so, her 
stern rolled low in the trough of the sea, and the 
open seams sank out of sight under water. The 
schooner was surely filling, he thought. 

The wind was increasing slowly. Strained by 
the collision, the vessel might be torn to pieces by 
the violence of the gale. He might not be able to 


| but Bill clambered over the lumber in a wild | keep her to her course, and she would then drive 


scramble for safety. As for the boy, he had been 


ashore where he would have no hope. 
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He was alone on a wreck ; he had thrown away 
his chance of rescue, now he must face the prob- 
ability of an awful death. 

Bill was only a boy. He had been half-wild in 
his ambitious enthusiasm, but now the reaction 
had come. 

There were other ills, too, for him to face than 
the fear of death. He had gone to the wheel at | 
eight o'clock feeling fresh enough, but now he | 
was tired from work and excitement. ‘The 
weather had colder. Snow was driving 
along on the wings of the gale where mist had 
been flying before, and the flakes struck his face 
sharply. He was wet to his skin, and his outer 
garments soon were glazed with ice. 

For ten long hours, should the schooner float 
so long, he must stand at that wheel before even 
daylight would come to cheer him. 

How those hours passed he has never been able 
to tell. But daylight did come at last. It found 
him almost dead with exhaustion and cold, but 
still standing at the wheel. 

Somehow the light revived him, and he realized 
that he was terribly hungry. Securing the wheel, 
he dashed into the galley. There lay a big piece | 
of boiled beef and a loaf of bread, with the tea- | 
pot still standing where it had been left by the 
cook. Catching up these he ran on deck again, 
and placing them on the top of the cabin, helped 
himself to his food and drink with one hand 
while he steered with the other. 

Nothing revives a tired boy like a hearty meal. 
Bill was soon gazing about more hopefully. He 
noticed then that the wind was aft on the quarter, 
so he secured the wheel and ran forward to ease 
off the sheets. 

This made the schooner jump. Bill could see 
that she had taken in much water, but she was 
still able to make good speed, with that wind to 
drive her. 

This set him to speculating as to the where- 
abouts of the schooner. She might even be 
abreast of Long Point, he thought. No land was 
visible, but he was sure she had had a fine run, 
and he had held her on her course. If he were so 
far along as that, the big elevators of Buffalo 
would loom up through the snow before dark. 

That was a cheering thought. It served to help 
him pass the greater part of the day. 

During the afternoon the wind increased, but 
the vessel did not gain in speed. This made him 
anxious about the safety of the masts. But there 
was nothing for him to do but hold on as he was, 
and look and pray for a sight of the Buffalo 
elevators. 

But the night drew on, and no elevators ap- 
peared. The weather was so thick that he could 
not see the land if it had been in sight, and he 


grown 





could not tell where he was. He was likely to run | 


ashore at any time. 

He became more depressed than ever. He was 
almost exhausted for want of rest and sleep. 
Could he stand at the wheel another night ? 

He thought not. But he could and he would 
stand there till he dropped. Remembering the 
old days when everybody had thought him a fool, 


he resolved that if ever the vessel was seen by any | 


one again, he would be found by the wheel, dead 
or alive. 

Then night fell, and once more he found him- 
self facing the gloom that had filled him with 
terror the night before. He nerved himself as 
best he could to stand to his post; but his thoughts 
wandered, and somehow he began to feel as if he 


were suffering less from the pains that had racked | 


him during theday. He was even becoming easy 
in mind and body. His thoughts seemed to carry 
him in reality to the place to which they wandered. 

But just as he began to feel delighted with this, 
he realized that these feelings were due to the in- 
fluence of a sleep that could end only in death. 
By a mighty effort he would rouse himself, only 
to doze away again a few minutes later. 

Men on shipboard sometimes fall asleep stand- | 
ing, and in the face of danger. The lad was doing 
worse than that, for he was suffering from the 
cold as well as from exhaustion. 

How many times he slept and roused himself 
he does not know; but at last he dreamed, as it 
seemed to him, that the rest of the crew of the 
Belle Queen were once more on board, that they 
had just tacked the schooner and were heading | 
away for Buffalo, and that a big steamer was bear- 
ing down on them as the one had done the night 
before, except that now her lights were flashing | 
up in brilliant red flames at intervals, only to die | 
out and disappear at timeg. 

There she was, on the weather bow, drawing | 
nearer with every swell, while he stood unable to 
turn the wheel or do anything to avoid the impend- 
ing collision. The Captain and the mates yelled 
at him to put down the wheel, but though he | 
strained every muscle not a turn could he make. | 
Then, with a blow that knocked him across the 
deck, the steamer struck the schooner, and Bill 
awoke. 

He was certainly lying on the deck, but not as 
the result of a collision. He had fallen down from 
sheer exhaustion. With his teeth chattering with 
terror—for he realized the peril in which he was | 
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the flashing red light fair on the sta 
Quickly turning his head further to the right, a 
fixed white light was plainly seen through the 
night, while the lights of a tug headed for the 
schooner were visible below the big white light. 

Before him was Buffalo harbor and safety and 
rest. 

He had saved the Belle Queen. And now the 
lad who had been called the most stupid boy in 


| Sheridan was received when he went ashore as a 


hero. In great danger he had shown remarkable 
presence of mind, and under the most trying cir- 
cumstances had exhibited unusual seamanship, 
bravery and skill. His conduct was commented 
upon and lauded in the newspapers, and every- 
body, both strangers and his own townsmen alike, 
echoed his praises. 

Bill had found his vocation in life. He was a 
born seaman, and stupid though he had seemed 
in his youth, his early and his riper manhood 
showed that the dormant intellect of the boy only 
needed favoring conditions in order to develop 
qualities that would command both admiration 


and respect. Joun R. Srears. 


—>— 
DO TREES FEEL? 


Trees of the forest, and the open field! 
Have ye no sense of being? Does the air, 
The pure air, which I breathe with gladness, pass 
In gushes o’er your delicate lungs, your leaves, 
All unenjoyed ? 
—Bryant. 


or 


For the Companion. 


BROWN BETTY. 


As most people know, the chief point of land- 
ing for emigrants coming to this country is now 
New York; but as many people do not know, 
there was once a time, when our grandfathers 
were young, that many emigrant ships discharged 
| their living freight at St. John, New Brunswick, 
from which point the would-be citizens went 

overland on foot to reach their destination. 
| Some of them were bound for the city of New 
York, and others for the distant prairies of the 
West; but all travelled, on foot or by such other 
| means of conveyance as they could find, through 
| the State of Maine. 

Across the line into our territory they came in 
| straggling parties of from two to several dozen, 
| perhaps—men, women and children. 
| One party would be made up entirely of a single 
family, each one, except the babies in arms, carry- 
| ing a bundle or pack upon his back, while an- 
other contained several families, probably neigh- 
bors in the land from which they came. 

Occasionally a single man or boy would be seen 
| pushing on alone, impatient of the slow progress 
of his companions, and eager to be in the midst 
of the new world before him. 

All these people ate, drank and slept by the 





rboard bow. | should go contrary to his father’s usual practice, 


hospitably told the men to go in and help them- 
selves to a bed on the hay. 
| Both boys noticed that the men eyed Brown 
Betty sharply as they went through the yard. 
The mare always came up into the yard to get 
the nibble of corn or oats which she was sure to 
find awaiting her. 

But admiration for the colt was too common to 
| excite any other feeling than one of satisfaction 
| in the minds of the boys. 


| 
When their ‘‘chores’’ were done for the night, 
| they closed the doors of the barn, leaving the 
| Cmigrants comfortably lodged in the hay, and 
went to bed. No harm had ever come before 
from such hospitality to wayfarers, and they had 
no thought of any now. 

At about-five o'clock the next morning, the 
boys, after lighting the kitchen fire and bringing 
| in wood and water for their mother, took the 
| pails and went to the barn for the morning milk- 
| ing. 
| Teddy was ahead, and when he saw that the 

colt was not in the yard, and that the side doors 
| esenian into the wagon-room were thrown wide 
| apart, the truth flashed over his mind. 

“They were thieves, and they have stolen 
Brown Betty and run away with her!” he 
screamed, dropping his pail and rushing into the 
barn. 

He was followed by Phil, no less excited. The 
wagon, a harness and the colt were gone, and 
also the two very disreputable-looking lodgers. 

For a moment the two boys looked at each 
other in blank despair. 

“Run across the bridge, quick, Ted,’’ Phil 
gasped, ‘‘and see which road they took! If they 
went round by Shattuck’s Mills, we'll catch ‘em 
yet!” 

The road which came westward from the State 
line ran in a direction nearly southwest; but 
when it had passed the Gilkeys’ house, it crossed 
the river and followed its western bank about 
twelve miles in a southerly direction. 

But just across the bridge another road ran 
westwardly to the small settlement of Shattuck’s 
Mills, a dozen miles away, and then, curving 
toward the southeast, after a circuit of nearly 
thirty miles, joined the river road ten miles below 
the bridge. 

Both roads thus led to the same point, but one 
was direct and level, while the other was round- 
aboutand hilly. 

Ted needed no urging. He vanished at the top 
of his speed. 

It was easy to trace the wheel-tracks, for no 
other wagon had passed at that early hour, and 
the ground was wet with dew. 

When Ted had crossed the bridge, and had 








her foaming sides and quivering nostrils showing 
how cruelly the work was telling upon her. 

Down the river swung the great boat, propelled 
by willing but tired arms. Neither boy had eaten 
a bite of breakfast, and Teddy was on the point 
of giving out. 

“Pull a little longer, Ted,"’ cried Phil, increas 
ing his own efforts, with a choking in his throat. 

Ted thought of the mare, and struggled on 
manfully. 

Within a mile of the end of the journey, as the 
boys redoubled their efforts, thinking they were 
so near the junction of the roads, one of Ted's 
oars caught in the roots of an old stump under 
the water, and snapped in two near the handle. 

Ted took his other oar, and standing in the 
stern, pluckily plied it as a paddle. But they did 
not get on as rapidly as before. 

Presently, working with all their might, they 
swung around the last bend of the river, and saw 
off to the right, upon the crest of a hill on the 
Shattuck’s Mills road just as it joined the river 
highway, Brown Betty, white with foam, reeling 
and plunging madly down the hill. 

The thieves would get to the joining of the 
roads first, and they would get away! The two 
men were clinging to the sides of the wagon, and 
whipping the half-crazed mare cruelly. 

The boys saw the colt swing into the river road 
They were too far away to stop her, and they 
would not have fired at the men, even though 
they were running away with stolen property. 

Believing that the mare was lost to them for 
ever, they sent after her a wailing, heart-broken 
cry: “Brown Betty! O Brown Betty!” 

Like a flash, the mare wheeled sharply around. 
She had heard the sound of her young masters 
voices. 

Cutting a quick circle on the sloping bank, she 
plunged down to the water's edge, and stopped 
neighing piteously, and looking at the boat. 

As Brown Betty whirled around, the two wheels 
of the wagon on the inside of the curve leaped 
into the air, and, turning half over, the vehicle 
came suddenly down upon the hubs of the opposite 
wheels. One of the shafts was drawn tightly 
over the mare’s back, straining her downward, 
but she kept her feet, still whinnying toward the 
boat. 

Meanwhile, the two occupants of the wagon 
were thrown violently to the ground. The head of 
one struck a rock, and he fell senseless. The legs 
of the other were doubled beneath him by the 
wagon, and broken. 

The boys, coming up, liberated Brown Betty 
from the shafts, and slowly walked her up and 
down to cool her off. 

The two wounded men lay quite helpless, and 
the boys had no occasion to be in fear of them. 


| 








come to the point where the road branched, he 
saw ata glance that Brown Betty had been turned 
into the western road. The thieves had very 


| They felt that Betty best deserved such comfort 
| and succor as they could give. 
| Half an hour later a slowly moving procession 


naturally supposed that this was the right way, | advanced up the river road. Teddy was in the 


| game. 


| Stretch out her beautiful neck for the apple or | thought, though it brought tears to their eyes, 
| cake which she was pretty sure to find, either in | nerved their arms. 


| emigrants’ packs upon their backs—huge bundles | themselves some miles of plodding; 


roadside, save when a small party was given a | since it ran toward the west, whither they were | 
dinner by some friendly housewife, or when, as | going. | 
more frequently happened, some kindly farmer| Ted had hardly re-crossed the bridge when he 
threw open his wide barn doors, and gave per-| saw Phil running toward him with their two 
mission to sleep upon his haymows. guns, which he had seized, after telling his 

About forty miles west of the line between | mother what had happened, and what he was 
Maine and New Brunswick there lived, at the | going to do. 
time of which I write, a family by the name of Mrs. Gilkey made no objection to their going; 
| Gilkey. It consisted of the farmer, his wife, and indeed, in view of what we know of the women 
their two boys, called Phil and Teddy, who were | of that time, it is perfectly plain that if duties at 
about fifteen and thirteen years old. home had not prevented, she would have gone 

These boys had the usual joys and sorrows that | too. 
| come to young people on isolated farms. There “Come on, Ted!’ said Phil, rushing down to 
was rather more joy than sorrow, for there was | the edge of the river as soon as he had heard 
| good fishing in the river that flowed by the farm | which way the thieves had gone, and casting off 
and partridges in the woods, besides much other | the old flat-bottomed boat in which the boys 
The sheep, the lambs, the calves and | paddled up and down. ‘We haven’t got any 
colts engaged their attention and furnished them | other horse and wagon, and we'll have to row 
many companions. down to the place where the roads come together. | 

‘hey were especially fond of one young mare. | If we can only get there first, we'll have Brown 
She was named Brown Betty, and was a strik- | Betty back again!” | 
ingly beautiful filly, whose coat was like silk in| The oars were pulled out from under the bushes, | 
texture, and in color a beautiful rich seal brown. | and the boys were in and away. 

Brown Betty had a thoroughbred ancestry, | How many hours had the thieves been gone? 
which she showed in every line and movement of | Might they not have covered almost the whole 
her body. Her clean-cut limbs would be able to | distance already? No matter; the boys would 
trot a great many rapid and tireless miles when | catch them if they could. 
their muscles had become hardened to work; she| The old boat pulled hard, but the boys bent 
was but four years old, and had been used but | sturdily to the oars. Their arms began to ache 
little. | desperately, but they thought of Brown Betty, 

Her head was a delight to look upon, with its | who so often, just at the speaking of her name, 
evident signs of spirit, intelligence and affection. | came up and stretched out her beautiful neck and 

From the day she was born Brown Betty had | laid her head over the shoulder of either one of 
been the boys’ special pet, and between her and | her young masters, while her cheek softly touched 
them had come to be a most perfect understand- | his. 
ing. She would come at the call of either, and The boys thought of these things, and the 





| 


their hands or pockets. At that moment they knew Brown Betty was 


One evening in early summer, while the boys being cruelly driven at the top of her speed over 
were milking in the yard in front of the barn, | rough roads that hurt her tender feet, up hill and 
two men appeared, coming along the road, with down, by brutal men who cared only to save 
for these 
supported by rough sticks across their shoulders. | men, too, had doubtless thought that they could 

They were unkempt and dirty. The open barn | drive rapidly fifty ora hundred miles, then either 
doors no doubt suggested to them a hope of a| sell or abandon the horse and wagon, and con- 
night’s rest on the hay. | tinue on foot safe from pursuit. 


| the colt in abundant measure. 


lead, holding by the bridle Brown Betty, who 
moved as if in pain, the boy now and then giving 
her a loving pat or word. 

Next came the stout, old-fashioned wagon, right 
side up now, and apparently uninjured. The 
wagons of those old days were not made to go to 
pieces in any ordinary accident. 

In the vehicle were stretched an unconscious 
man and another no less badly injured. In the 
rear came Phil, pushing the wagon from behind 
to help the mare. 

Poor tired Betty! Her young masters were 
too inexperienced to know how cruelly she had 
been abused and overtasked, or what effect such 
a strain and shock must have upon her. 

It was her stout ancestry that carried her over 
those last weary ten miles, when more than once 
she tottered on the point of falling, the blood 
slowly trickling from nose and mouth. 

At last the little procession turned into the yard 
at home; and then kindnesses were showered on 
The ridges that 
the whip had left upon her sides were bathed in 
water, and her once glossy coat carefully rubbed 
and covered with a light blanket. 

Then she was placed in a stall with great arm- 
fuls of clean straw beneath her feet, and into her 
manger were put the daintiest bites of corn, oats 
and clover that could be found. 

Only then did the boys think of themselves and 
their helpless captives. There were neighbors not 
far away to the eastward. Mrs. Gilkey had gone 
to give the alarm, and by their help the injured 
men were removed from the wagon. 

A distant doctor and a deputy sheriff were sent 
for, and their wounds and themselves taken care 
of. The people were much too humane to allow 
these men to suffer unnecessary pain, even thoug!i 
they had proved themselves brutal and thievis!. 

In due time they were sent to prison, and there 
expiated their serious offence. 

Ted's breakfast or dinner was a short one. He 
slipped out of his chair, and ran to the barn to 
see Brown Betty. 

“Why, Betty!’ he cried; ‘‘you’ve lain down 
and gone to sleep without once touching your 
dinner! Poor Betty, you must be awfully tired!” 


placed by fatigue, and his inability to longer One of the men approached, and in broken | 
resist its influence—he scrambled to his feet. The | English asked Phil for permission to sleep in the | 


vessel had broached to when he fell, and witha 
hasty motion he put up the wheel. She fell off at 
once, and the next moment Bill had forgotten 
alike his danger and his fatigue. 


One more feature of the dream was real. Not | 


barn. 
Farmer Gilkey happened to be away from 


Nowadays such a theft would hardly be at- 


tempted ; but at that time there were no telegraph 


He sat down on the clean straw, and throwing 


his arms around the neck of the prostrate colt, 





wires to cry ‘Stop thief!’’ nor any railroads upon 


laid his head on her brown shoulder. ‘Awfully 


which they might be pursued. And in this case | tired’ himself, he fell fast asleep. 


home, having been drawn as a juryman to attend 
court at the county-seat, twenty-four miles away, 
where he must remain more than a week. Phil, 


not even a horse was left behind which could be | 
used in a pursuit. 


There they found the two a little later, Teddy’ 


| tanned face half-covered by a silky mane, and his 


Over the rough road plunged Brown Betty, jarms tightly clasping poor dead Brown Betty's 
only had he been knocked down, but there was | the elder of the boys, seeing no reason why he | brutally spurred on by shouts and by the whip, | neck. 


Wess DonNEL! 
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For the Companion. 


MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION. 
By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
FITNESS. — Second Paper. 


“A physician’s duty is to cure safely, promptly 
and pleasantly,’’ said Asclepiades. The whole 
duty of a doctor, thus briefly yet comprehensively 
set forth by Cicero’s famous medical friend, pre- 
supposes not only a certain amount of acquired 
learning within the reach of every industrious 
and persevering student, but also some qualities 
which, like the poetical faculty, are born with a 
man, and cannot be made. 

Parents, before deciding to send a son into the 
medical profession, should carefully consider 
whether he possesses the qualities necessary to 
the making of a successful doctor, and when I 
speak of success, be it understood that I refer to 
the art of healing, and not to that of obtaining 
wealth and reputation. 

If a boy, when questioned as to his views of a 
profession, replies, like Tom May in the ‘Daisy 
Chain,”’ “I should like to be a doctor if it were 
not for the horrid sick people,’’ a father may 
safely conclude that his son might have a turn 
for scientific investigation, but that he would not 
make a good practical physician. The true test 
of the doctor is to cure disease, a fact that is 
likely to be overlooked by men of a highly scien- 
tific tendency of mind. 

Robert Boyle keenly noted this great error into 
which learned physicians of all times are likely 
to fall, and combated it strenuously in his works. 

‘TI cannot forbear to wish,’’ he says in one 
place, ‘‘that divers learned physicians were more 
concerned than they seem to be to advance the 
curative part of their profession. . . . I had much 
rather that the physician of any friend of mine 
should keep his patient by powerful medicines 
from dying, than tell me punctually when he 
shall die, or show me why it may be supposed he 
lived no longer.”’ 

One of your own great writers, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, has said in ‘*The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,”’ ‘Science is a first-rate piece of 
furniture for a man’s upper chamber, if he has 
common-sense on the ground floor. Butif aman 
hasn’t got plenty of common-sense, the more 
science he has the worse for his patient. 

‘‘Each patient’s disease has features of its own ; 
there never was and never will be another case in 
all respects exactly like it. If a doctor has sci- 
ence without common-sense, he treats a fever, but 
not this man’s fever. If he has common-sense 


while studying medicine, by persevering efforts | 


the twenty-four. | 

Nélaton was accustomed to read lying on a/| 
narrow board placed between two chairs. When | 
drowsiness overtook him, he fell off his voluntary 
plank bed, and awoke to fresh struggles with his 
task. 
Valpeau, who was the son of a farrier, and | 
whose early education had been entirely neglected, | 
had to study his own language besides Latin, 
Greek, history, geography, physics, chemistry, | 
botany and other preliminary subjects during his | 
first year of medical study, and successfully | 
passed examinations in them all. | 
A still more marvellous feat is recorded of a 
young Japanese student, whose name I[ have un- | 
fortunately forgotten. He entered the University | 
of Berlin some years ago as a medical student, 
being then entirely ignorant of German, as well | 
as of science; yet in three months 
he passed an examination con- 
ducted in German, and including 
several branches of the medical 
curriculum. 

It is needless to multiply in- 
stances, for, however easily the 
physician or surgeon in after 
life may seem to earn his fee, his 
success is the result of extremely 
hard work in his youth. 

With regard to the second 
qualification, the sympathetic 
nature, some one may say that 
one cannot sympathize with 
every stranger that comes to him 
for advice. Nevertheless, that 
stranger expects sympathy as 
well as advice, and if he does 
not get it, his faith in the doctor 
is considerably .diminished, and 
faith is, in many instances, a 
factor that must be reckoned 
with in the working of a cure. 


insight; it is wanted for gaining due acquaintance 
with the facts of the case.’’ If we substitute for 
“affection’’ the word ‘‘sympathy,”’ the maxim ap- 
plies to the doctor's position. 

Every doctor who is conscientiously desirous of 
doing his patient good, must enter into that 
patient’s feelings, or he will not attain toa full 
knowledge of his case, and consequently will not 
be able to afford him all the relief in his power. 
I believe that the best and indeed only valuable 
manner for a doctor is one that impresses the 
patient with the notion that his adviser takes 
a real interest in him, and is thoroughly in ear- 
nest. 

Next to solid knowledge and skill, which, as I 
have already pointed out, can only be acquired by 
real work, what is called manner is perhaps the 
most important aid to success. George Eliot was 
evidently of this opinion, for she describes Mr. 
Lydgate, the doctor in ‘*‘Middlemarch,”’ as posses- 
sing ‘‘the medical accomplishment of looking 
perfectly grave whatever nonsense was talked to 





without science, he treats this man’s fever with- 
out knowing the general laws that govern all 
fevers and all vital movements. .... The men 
that have science only, begin too far back, and 
before they get as far as the case in hand, the pa- 
tient has very likely gone to visit his deceased 
relatives.”” 

Knowledge, then, is not everything. But the 
other necessary qualifications are not rare, and 
where they exist, they may be improved by culti- 
vation. 

The medical practitioner ought to possess the 
faculty of observation in the highest degree. He 
should be capable of reasoning accurately on or- 
dinary concrete subjects, and he should have a 
good memory. Physically it 1s very desirable 
that he should be endowed with a good constitu- 
tion, and that his manual dexterity should not be 
below the average. 

Armed with these qualifications, moderate suc- 
cess—a livelihood in fact—can generally be at- 
tained; but in order to accomplish great ends 
and to arrive at a distinguished position, some 
other things are necessary in medicine as in 
everything else. 

First, there 1s necessary thespower of dogged 
hard work; secondly, a sympathetic nature, 
which can freely enter into the feelings of other 
people; thirdly, the ability to take advantage of 
that tide which, in the affairs of doctors as of 
other men, if ‘taken at the flood leads on to for- 
tune.”’ 

Supposing that a lad is determined to venture 
on the treacherous sea of medical practice. How 
is he to steer his course for the haven of success ? 

If the lives of distinguished doctors are studied 
with attention, it will be found that one feature is 
common to them all. By whatever way success 
has been reached at last, they have all worked 
resolutely and unremittingly during their early 
vears. 

John Hunter is the only apparent exception to 
this rule. It is true that he wasted a good deal 
of time in his youth, and was never able in after 
life to make up for his want of what was in his 
day ealled ‘polite learning ;"’ but from the time 


his brother William took him in hand, and gave | 


him an arm to dissect, till his death in the Board 
Room of St. George’s Hospital, his life was one 
of constant work. 








him, and his dark, steady eyes gave him impres- 
siveness as a listener... . . He said ‘I think so’ 
with an air of so much deference ..... that 
she (Lady Chettam) formed the most cordial 
| opinion of his talents.”’ 

Sir Astley Cooper, whose manner was singu- 
larly winning, used to say that the brusqueness 
of his great rival, Abernethy, was worth a thou- 
| sand poundsa year to him—Sir Astley. Certainly, 
other things being equal, a polished manner and 
some amount of sacrifice to the Graces —the 
‘‘minor morals,’’ as the French well call them— 
will be preferred by most people in a physician to 
uncouthness and rusticity, and an appearance 
suggestive of ‘‘an abstract idea untidily ex- 
pressed,’ as was said of a late philosophical 
aurist before he remodelled to some extent his 
mode of life. 

The third important element of success to which 
I have referred, the ability to take advantage of 
circumstances, is closely connected with what I 
have set down as the primarily essential quality 
of a doctor, namely, a capacity for hard work. 
Unless a man is prepared to profit by good for- 
tune when it comes in his way, it is useless to 
him. 

John Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope and Swift, 
who was physician to Queen Anne, is said to have 
owed his first rise in life to having had the luck 
to be passing by when Prince George of Denmark 
met with an accident. It is obvious, however, 
that in such cases fortune only favors the brave; 
or, in other words, those worthy of her benefits. 
Arbuthnot, who was so brilliantly successful when 
he had found his true level among the great and 
wise of the world, had utterly failed as a country 
doctor. 

Dr. Messenger Monsey, who was physician to 
Chelsea College, and a noted wit in London soci- 
ety in the last century, was also a struggling 
country doctor until Lord Godolphin, son of 
Queen Anne’s treasurer, was seized with illness 
near the place where he lived. Monsey was called 
in, and his noble patient was so charmed with 
his conversation that he took him to London. 

The whole matter may be summed up in the 
| one word: “Work.” To succeed in the medical 

profession, as in every other, a man must be in 
earnest and he must work hard. 

Genius has been said to be nothing more than 





Ruskin says about artists applies equally well to | 


reduced his allowance of sleep to five hours out of | doctors: ‘*You may have known clever men who 


were indolent, but you never knew a great man | 
who was so; and during such investigation as I | 
have been able to give to the lives of the artists 
whose works are in all points noblest, no fact 
ever looms so large upon me—no law remains so 
steadfast in the universality of its application—as 
the fact and law that they are all great workers. 
When I hear a young man spoken of as giving 
promise of high genius, the first question I ask 
about him is always, Does he work ?”’ 


——____.4@o~ wee 


For the Companion. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE. 


It takes a good deal of mechanical skill to con- 
struct rustic furniture and ornaments for the 








Dean Mansel once said: ‘Affection is part of | house that will prove at once substantial, tasteful 


and cheap. Too often the amateur’s efforts re- 
sult in producing some gimcrack or fragile arti- 
cle that is positively ugly, and which has cost far 
more than a much better article can be bought for 
in a store. 

At Twilight Park, a cottage settlement among 
the Catskill Mountains, an unusual degree of 
success has been achieved in making rustic fur- 
nishings and decorations, chiefly for two reasons : 
first, because there 1s an 
abundance of excellent 
material at hand in the 
shape of birch, wild lau- 
rel and ‘*moose-wood”’ or 
striped maple in the ad- 
jacent forest, free of cost; 
and second, because skill- 
ed native American work- \ 
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pable of carrying out de- 
signs with ingenuity and 
‘‘gumption.”” 

As a result, one finds 
there rustic seats that are 
really comfortable, and 
not full of nails and rag- 
ged protuberances, rail- 
ings, archways, stairs, 
fences, sideboards, tables, 
bookcases, umbrella- 
stands, picture - frames, 
etc., that will bear rough 
usage, and that do not 
offend the eye. 

The things chiefly sought in designing these 
articles have been simplicity and strength. Noth- 
ing has been done merely for effect, but always 
with some practical end in view,—to cover some 
bare space, conceal an ugly corner, shut out an 
unpleasant view, or render some practical service. 

Everything is made solid and lasting. When 
a rustic fence is built along a dangerous ledge, it 
is made of massive hemlock posts as thick asa 
man’s body, which look and are substantial, and 
convey a comfortable sense of security. 

Second, there is but little ornamentation, and 
no labor is wasted on mere detail. Few objects 
are more truly beautiful than a ship under full 
sail, yet no thought is given, in her construction, 
to anything but utility. The same _ principle 
applies in other cases, and perfect grace may be 
best secured by perfect adaptability to a practical 
end. 


Rustic 
SIDEBOARD 





The interior arrangements of many of the cot- 
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| make a perfect arch. 
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wi BOOK CASE 


Ricord, who had to teach English for a living | an infinite capacity for taking pains, and what | tages at Twilight Park show great variety and 


skill in their design. One very original feature 
is a table, either oval or circular, made of two 
sections of inch plank, fitted around @ massive 
birch post, with its gray bark left untouched, and 
curved brackets below to give additional support. 

The top is painted a rich cherry or mahogany 
color, or it may be covered with some bright-hued 
material which will contrast suitably with the sil- 
very sheen of the birch post. If desired the table 
may be made of native woods, inlaid so as to 
bring out the lustre and fibre, and the whole 
afterwards varnished. There is no limit to inge- 
nuity in this direction. 

A number of very tasteful and useful side- 
boards have been constructed of birch or maple, 
by selecting a somewhat thick branch or young 
tree with a natural curve, and sawing it in half, 
lengthwise, so as to give two flat pieces having the 
same bend. These, whén joined together, will 
They are nailed to a wall 
and the space between filled with 
shelves of smoothly planed pine, 
painted some bright color, and 
with their edges faced with nar- 
row strips of moose-wood, whose 
smooth green surface makes a 
neat finish and a pretty contrast 
to the other material. 

Such a sideboard serves ad- 
mirably to set off silverware, 
glass and china. Or it may be 
used to hold books, bric-d-brac 
or ornaments of any kind. The 
niche just under the point of in- 
tersection is just the place for a 
piece of pottery. 

In one cottage a rustic bracket 
for books was fashioned of rough 
maple, in triangular shape, and 
hung beside a hall stairway with 
some choicely bound books as 
its sole contents. 

A letter-rack in the Club House 
to receive the daily mail was 
made of moose-wood, purple in some parts and 
snake green in others, with divisions like pigeon- 
holes for each cottager’s correspondence, bearing 
the name of the cottage painted on the panel 
| behind. 

An unpretentious yet useful stand for plants, 
| with a broad shelf below to hold periodicals and 
| newspapers, was improvised from a carpenter’s 
| bench, faced with split sections of moose-wood 
and twisted laurel. The wild laurel, found in pro- 
fusion in swampy places, 
is, On account of its ex- 
treme lightness, tough- 
ness and flexibility, ad- 
mirably suited for picture- 
frames, brackets and mot- 
toes. It can be fashioned 
into the most intricate 
designs, while its russet 
hue makes a pretty con- 
trast when combined with 
other native woods. 

Extra closet room is al- 
Ways in demand at sum- 
mer resorts. By nailing 
a rod of any wood across 
the angle of a bedroom 
corner, and harging cre- 
tonne or plain drilling 
from this support, a shel- 
tered nook will be secured 
for articles of dress, and 
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Rustic an ugly corner got rid of. 
Book (ASE In one of the log-cabins 


at Twilight Park an ob- 
jectionable corner is thus taken up with a bracket 
and clock-stand made of a huge knotty protu- 
berance sawn from a tree, which has an opening 
just large enough to admit a clock-face. 

A useful and rather sightly hat-rack may be 

made of a spruce or hemlock tree, trimmed so as 
| to leave branches about three or four inches long 
| at suitable intervals as pegs to hang hats and gar- 
|ments upon. After varnishing, set it in a hall- 
| way with the upper end braced to the eeiling. In 
| one cottage, such a hat-rack was placed in the 
| centre. of a winding stairway, and reached up- 
ward to the second story ceiling. 

Another very original hat-rack was made of an 
ancient ox-voke with pegs set in it. 

In one cottage regular bunks were constructed 
| like berths on board ship by supporting two bed- 
| frames and sets of springs upon birch posts, set 
| out about four feet from the wall of the room. 
| When curtained with bright-colored Canton flan- 
nel, their use was never suspected, 
and they were very convenient when 
an overflow of guests occurred. 

Window-seats or divans made of 
broad, thick planks well supported, 
and covered with cushions or skins of 
the fox or other wild animal, are 
always an attractive addition to a 
room, especially when there is a pleas- 
ant outlook. Tosuch places children 
bring their dolls and toys and enjoy 
themselves, and even cats and pet 
dogs will be found taking their noon- 
day siesta there. 

Of course rustic furniture must be 
in keeping with its surroundings. It 
would be wholly out of place in a city 
boudoir or luxurious room; but in 
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270 
a summer cottage at the mountains or by the sea 
the effect is harmonious, and it lends an additional 
charm to the unconventional out-door life. 

A simple cottage with stained floors, open fire- 
places and a few Turkish rugs, and some unpre- 
tentious ornaments such as have been here de- 
scribed, will be enjoyed, not only on account of 
its contrast to the luxury of city homes, but on 
account of their own proper comfort and attrac- 
tiveness. Cuas. F. WINGATE. 


—_ +o — 


For the Companion. 


CHINESE GIRL SLAVES. 


On the border of ‘“‘Chinatown,’’ in San Fran- 
cisco, there stands a neat, square frame-house, 
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servants. They are often, indeed, put to regular! Finally we look at the round scar in a fork, 
day labor at an age when a white child might be |and see that it ends the year’s growth, and is 
considered too young to send to school. | directly on the top of the stem. This is the posi- 

The young girls in the mission home are a gen- | tion of the flower-cluster in the bud, and this 








lated, they straighten themselves and the tree is 
in full leaf. 

There is no trace now o£ the wool that covered 
the tender young leaves. [t is no longer needed, 


tle, sweet-voiced little band, and in this respect | round scar is where the flower-cluster fell off and has been cast aside. 


there seems to be a radical difference between | last autumn. 

them and the Chinese boys at the public school | Sometimes one of these round scars is appar- 

provided for them. |ently on the side of the branch, but if we look 
These boys, it is said, are often very rough and | carefully, we shall always find a ring, showing 


ungentle fellows. The teacher of this school | the beginning of another year’s growth directly | 


says that he has frequent occasion to quell small | above it. 
riots among them, and that it seems impossible to| There are two places for buds 
| teach them American ideas of good behavior in| to appear —at the end of the 
| the school-room. | stem, and in the inner angle Ayeere grouth of 
The places in which some of these Chinese | which a leaf makes with the — ~th terminal bud 
children dwell, when at home with their parents, | branch. This is the axil of B. scars left by the 
seem quite uninhabitable. In one two-room | the leaf, and these are called —aatigees 
tenement five women were found living with their | axillary buds. = 
children, in a space| When the flower-cluster is on __b. scars left by the 
not exceeding ten | the end of the stem, it stops the ‘""" '*fs'e!"* 
by sixteen feet growth of the branch; but the  c. axillery buds 
square. There were| branch must be carried on, b 
two small windows | and one of the nearest axillary 
in the outer room, buds develops, or else two of them develop. 
but no window in| When two buds grow a fork is made; when 
the sleeping-room. | only one develops, it soon throws the flower- 
In this room bunks scar upon one side, because it grows so rap- 
were built in tiers, | idly and strongly. Even when there is a 


air was admitted | the stronger one. 


ful thing about the | the beech and elm. 


and taught in the | are starved. 


in it is done, to be- | terminal leaf-bud is formed. There is hardly 


respectable Chinese | made in this way by a fork. 


Soon the flowers appear; and then the tree is 
very beautiful. It has been used as a symbol of 
ostentation, because while the flowers and leaves 
are so showy, the fruit and timber are worthless. 

| But the blossoms are very interesting, especially 
in their fertilization. 

There are two kinds of flowers 
in every cluster, the fertile and 
the sterile. The fertile flowers, 
that is, those that ripen fruit, 
are all near the bottom of the 
spike; you will always notice 
in a cluster that the nuts are 
near the base. 

The styles of these fertile flowers hang 
out even before the bud opens, while the 
stamens are still immature. At the same 
time the upper flowers of the cluster have 
matured their stamens, which are of the 
same length as the style of a lower flower. 
In the upper blossoms the pistil is small, 
has only a rudimentary style, and never 
develops any seeds at all. These flowers 











one above another, fork, one of the forking branches usually gets | are therefore sterile. Now mark the result. A 
on both sides of a/| the start of its fellow, and grows so much faster | bee, in search of honey, climbs on one of these 
narrow passage- |and with so much more vigor, that the other is | staminate flowers, and thrusts its proboscis into 
way. No light or/| thrown to one side, and looks like a branch of | the nectar secreted at the base. In so doing, he 


rubs off some pollen upon his body, and then, 


save by the door,| This constant interruption of the growth of the | flying toa lower flower, leaves some of this pollen 

and here all five | limbs makes them very irregular and crooked, as | on the style, which is exactly in the same position 

families slept. The | we can see by looking at the tree. In trees where | relative to his body as the stamens of the upper 

living-room was six | the flowers are in the axils of the leaves, the ter- | flowers. : 

feet square. | minal bud grows every year and the limbs are Some pollen would also probably fall on the 
The most wonder- | nearly straight, as in the case with the boughs of | styles or be carried by the wind, without the 


agency of insects. 


matter was that the There is another peculiarity about the horse- The flowers are rendered attractive to insects 
. children looked well | chestnut, that it bears so little fine spray, and | by the nectar, and by the bright yellow spots on 
‘ek+ and happy. has such thick, rugged branches. This is because | the petals, which change to crimson as they grow 
ay Many of the girls | the strong terminal buds take all the nourish- | older. 

who are sheltered | ment, and the little buds on the sides of the stem| Our bees have a very bad habit of crawling 


under the flowers, and sucking the nectar from 


mission home leave| When, however, the flower-cluster comes, one | beneath. This is very wrong, for they steal the 





it, when their work | or two of them are given a chance, because no | nectar without helping their host in return. I 
| y | have sometimes wondered if it were because it is 
come the wives of | ever any branching in old trees, except when it is 


a foreign tree, and the bees had not learned the 
proper way to the nectar. 


surrounded by a well-kept garden, which is used | merchants, and they carry with them to their| The little twigs may grow for yearsand years| The nuts of the horse-chestnut are very dear to 


as a mission home for young Chinese girls of the | new homes many American 
city, who have been rescued from the peculiar | and beauty. 
form of child-slavery which prevails among the | 


Marie FRANCES UPTON. stem has grown many inches every year. 


ideas of cleanliness | and be only a few inches long, while their main | the children, dearer, perhaps, because they are of 


no use but to look at and make baskets of. 


The axillary buds, or those at the ends of the| Grown men sometimes carry them in their 


Chinese, or who seek or are given refuge from | ——_——+@>—___—_ small twigs, do not contain flower-clusters. In | pockets, cherishing a notion that they ‘‘keep off 


distress and degrading surroundings. 


It seems to be a well-established fact that | 
young Chinese girls—even girls in their infancy — 
are sometimes bought and sold among the Chi- 
nese of San Francisco; and so remote are those 
people from American customs and influence that 
it is practically impossible for the laws to prevent 
this practice, or to rescue its victims, unless spe- 


cific acts of cruelty can be proved. 


In this mission house any wretched or homeless 
Chinese girl can not only find a secure refuge, 
but may learn, at the hands of kind American 


women, how to do many kinds of useful work. 


The inmates learn, moreover, what are rarely 
understood among the Chinese of San Francisco, 
the virtues and benefits of cleanliness, order, fresh | their inner green edges. The scales are varnished | through these little 


air and dight. 


The girls who have found shelter in this home | leaves within enlarge, the scales are forced apart, 
spend much of their time upon embroidery, fancy 
work and sewing, in all of which they show a| with wool to protect them from the cold that we 
natural facility. They wear the Chinese costume can hardly see that they are leaves. 
and are often found at work on the facings of 
their wood-soled slippers or on their foos, as/| closely pressed together so that it is difficult to 


their silk or cotton trousers are called. 


How completely accustomed the Chinese of | side, like the sticks of a fan. There are generally 
San Francisco are to the idea of selling their fe- | seven leaflets in each leaf. 
male children is illustrated by a story told by a 
young lady who works as a missionary among | find the conical flower-cluster in the centre. 
them, and who is held in great esteem by them. 


Among this young lady’s 
Chinese friends was a 
woman who sought to 
provide for herself and 
her four little children by 
binding slippers for a 
Chinese factory. 

Her husband smoked 
opium constantly and 
gave her no assistance. 
They lived in a damp 
basement, and had not 
sufficient food. 

The young missionary 
not only carried food to 
this family, but spent 


much time in instructing one of the children, a | forks, or turns aside (c). These markings must 
girl six years old, in English, in order that she | necessarily correspond with something in the 
might be better able to earn money and help her | bud, for the branch is only a developed bud, or 
mother. The child fell ill, and the missionary | series of buds. 

went often to take her nourishing food. During | 
one of these visits, the mother made her this | see that 


proposition : 


‘Miss Emma, you buy baby. I no feed him, | off these scales, and marks are left exactly like were spread out to 
baby all so hungly. You buy baby—I got sell | the rings on the branch. These rings are, in| the sunlight they 


him 


‘‘Him’’ was a baby girl. As the mother knew, | year’s growth, the number of rings on the branch water too freely, for 
the child had already a small market valué with | tells its age. 


some speculator, because, when she grew older, | 


she could be sold for a considerable sum. 


The Chinese girl slaves are generally purchased | large triangular scars on the branch. These are 
by the speculaiors when they are under twelve | reall 


years of age, and are afterward sold as wives or | how many leaves there were in each year. 





| 
| or ae Sten. large buds have only four. 


THE HORSE-CHESTNUT. ‘The leaf scars have five or seven dots on them 


these there are generally six leaves, while the | rheumatism.’’ Sometimes, perhaps, they carry 


| the nuts in the pocket from a sort of idle liking 
.| for their round, polished brown surfaces, even 


| which generally answer to the number of leaflets | when they have no belief in the rheumatism 


There is no more charming study at this season in the leaf. These dots are made by the ends o 
than the buds and branches of our trees. The | woody bundles which make the framework o 


buds contain the plan of the growth of next year, | the leaf. 


f cure. 
f| If we plant a nut we shall be interested to see 
| how it grows. The hard white meat that makes the 


| and, studying them, we can see the relation of| There is one other kind of marking on the | bulk of the nut belongs to the thick seed-leaves, 


the plan laid down in the bud to the whole char- | horse-chestnut branch. There are little dots scat 


- which are stored full of food. This nourishment 


acter of the tree. The horse-chestnut is an ex-| tered over the bark, which become long and | for the young plant is protected by being made su 


cellent example. | narrow in the older parts. These are the breath 

Open one of the large, scaly buds, or, better ing-pores of the stem. 
still, place a branch in water in the house and| Every living thing 
watch the unfolding. | must breathe oxygen 


First the upper scales part a little, showing| from the air, and 


| to keep out the wet, and are very sticky. As the | 


| 
| 


and we see the little soft things, covered so densely 


Each leaflet is folded on its midrib, the halves 


separate the:n, and the leaflets are laid side by 


If we are studying a large, terminal bud, we 


But how shall we define a bud? ‘A bud is the 
promise of a branch.”’ If 
we watch its growth, we 
shall see the joints of stem 
between the leaves lengthen 
and grow woody. Every- 
thing ‘which the horse-chest- 
nut branch holds exists, un- 
developed, in the bud. 

If we look carefully at a 
twig, we shall see three kinds | holes in the bark the 
of markings. There are sets | stem gets its oxygen. 
of rings at unequal distances| When the buds 
on the stem (a), large, tri-| have burst, they 
angular scars in opposite | grow very rapidly, 
pairs (5), and a round, rough | and the tree is quick- 
scar wherever each branch | ly in full leaf. When 
the leaves are young 
they droop as if they 
|were not strong 
enough to hold them- 


i 


Look at the one that is bursting, and you will | selves up. For this 
, While the stem bearing the leaves is| position there is a 
| pushing upward, the scales remain behind. Pull | reason. If the leaves 


| fact, bud-scale scars, and as each bud holds a’ would evaporate 


the cell walls are stil] 
Next we notice that the leaves are in opposite thin, and the water 
| pairs on the sides of the stem, and so are the can escape through 


- | bitter that even pigs will not eat the nuts. They 
are so bitter that 
it seems as if 
Nature hardly 
needed to enclose 
them im such a 
prickly rind. 

The _ botanical 
name of the 
horse-chestunut, 
JEsculus, comes 
from a Latin word 
which means eat- 
able. One would 
think it had been 
named in jest; but 
the name really 
comes from anoth- 
er great tree of the 
same family, the 
chestnut, whose 
nuts are eatable. 

The tree is pop- 
ular as a_ street- 
tree in towns and 
cities on account 
of its profuse blos- 
soming and its 
early coming into 
leaf in the spring. 
Before the sum- 
mer is over, how- 





































them. After the walls have thickened so that the | ever, its leaves often become brown and shrivelled 


y leaf scars, and by counting we can tell water cannot pass through, except through the | The first leaves of the plantlet are within these 


breathing-holes, where the evaporation is reg 


u- | thick seed-leaves, and the little stem has a sinall 
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pocket of its own m the brown shell. It must | Sheep before them. Hughes himself and the men | that we could catch them by cutting down the tree, Bill crept in and seized his boots, but could not 
take a great deal of pressure to break this hard | returned to the ranch next morning, leaving Bill | so I took off my clothes, made a roll of them, and | start him out. He was stuck fast. 


shell. 


its own living. JANE H. NEWELL. 


—____—~@p——_—_—_—_ 


WATCHED BY THE HUNTER. 


Shrewd is our bird ; not easy to outwit him! 
Sharp is the outlook of those pin-head eyes; 

Still, he is mortal, and a shot may hit him; 
One cannot always miss him if he tries. 


: —O. W. Holmes. 
For the Companion. 


AT A CALIFORNIA SHEEP-RANCH. 
In Three Parts.—Part I. 


A “Tender-Lung’’ among the Mountains. 


“Well, young man, you seem to be making your- 
self at home here! Who are you, anyway, and 
what are you doing here?” 

These gruff words, and the trampling of horse’s 
feet, waked me, and through the open door of the 
shack I saw a large, roughly-dressed man, black- 


bearded and sun-burnt, sitting on a powerful roan | 
horse, with a Winchester across his saddle, and | 


looking in upon me with unpleasant curiosity. 

I felt sure he was a brigand. 

1 had nothing to do but to get up and go to the 
door. 

The man looked at me closely for a moment, and 
then laughed. A laugh tells a great deal abouta 
man, and his laugh at once led me to change my 
mind concerning him. 

“Tam a tenderfoot,” said I, “or perhaps a tender- 
lung would hit it better. Three months ago some 
doctors in the East gave me my choice—to die, or 
come out this way and rough it, hunting and fish- 
ing, for a year or two. I did not want to come, for 
I had just finished my studies and begun the prac- 
tice of law; but I decided that this alternative was 
better than the other. Is this your shack?” 

“That’s all right,” said the Californian. 
‘ere hut ison my sheep-range, but you’re welcome. 
*Scuse me if I spoke a little rough. Sometimes we 
find land-jumpers up this way. If you’re here 
only to fish and hunt, why, stay all summer and 
help yourself.” 

l expressed my thanks, and told him that 1 had 
come up over the range on a mule, and finding no 
one in this shack, had camped in it. 

“I’m goin’ on a bit,” said the rancher, touching 
his horse; “but I’ll look in on you again this eve 
ning, when I come back along.” 

Not a bad sort of man, | thought, and since, as 
tenant, | ought to do my landlord some honor, I 
began to prepare as good a supper as | could. 

I had caught several fine trout in the creek earlier 
in the afternoon, and eight or ten of these speckled 
beauties, each weighing 
about a pound, I fried 
with bacon rolled in corn 
meal. Cooking, I may re- 
mark, is almost my only 
accomplishment; perhaps 
some of my ancestors were 
cooks. 

To the trout and bacon 
I added hot biscuit and 
steaming, mealy potatoes, 
bursting their skins, a pot 
of fragrant coffee and 
plenty of canned pears. 

It was nearly sunset 
when my “spread” was 
ready to set out on the 
slab table, and a few min- 
utes later I heard the 
tramp of my landlord’s 
horse. Presently the ani- 
mal was picketed, and the 
rancher, after washing in 
the stream, came into the 
cabin, with saddle pockets 
and a rollof blankets over 
his shoulder. 

“You’re just in time for 
supper,” said I. 

“Wal, I must say,” he 
exclaimed, “I didn’t expect to strike such a lay-out 
as this to-night! Kit put up a lunch in my saddle 
pockets, but I reckon I won’t touch it with such a 
table as this!” 

We seated ourselves and began to eat. 

“Kit,” he went on, “is my oldest girl, and if I do 
say it, she’s the best cook and the best girl in the 
whole valley. We always have a Chinese cook at 
the raach, but there’s no Chinaman that can hold a 
candle to Kit at cooking.” 

“You just ride down and see us the first chance 
you get,” he added. ‘Any one can tell you where 
Dave Hughes lives; we'll all be glad to see you. A 
man who can cook like you can’t be a very bad 
fellow, if he is a lawyer!” 

He was a jolly guest, and when supper was over 
he entertained me until midnight with incidents of 
early mining days, encounters with grizzlies and 
adventures with Indians. 

“You'll see more of us soon,” he said, after 
breakfast next morning, as he was rolling up his 
blankets. “We are going to bring the sheep up 
here next week, and Bill, my oldest boy, is coming 
up to herd them.” 

“Is Billa young boy?” I asked. 

“About seventeen; but he knows these moun- 
tains like a book. His mother and Kit don’t like to 
have him up here, all by himself; and I was just 
thinking that if you were going to be here, and you 
and Bill could camp together, his mother wouldn’t 
worry about him so much. Bill would be tickled 
to have your company.” 

“It would just suit me,” I replied. 

“Allright then. Bill aint so good a cook as you, 
but you'll find him a lively boy.” 

Five days later Mr. Hughes, with Bill and two 
hired men, rode up to my hermitage, driving three 
pack-mules and a band of twenty-five hundred 


“This | 


| more just like the first one, climbing up on the 


The first leaves raise themselves above the | With me, in charge of the “band.” 
ground, but the seed-leaves remain buried, and | eaten sieelaain thine tan tein: 
nourish the plantlet till it has roots and can get | reat ie orga 


For seventeen years of age, Bill was what we 

He was a 
manly fellow and a great worker. No herder his 
father could have hired would have taken better 
care of the sheep. His educational advantages 
had been small, but he was naturally bright, a keen 
observer, and his big slouch hat covered a head 
that was full of ideas. 

The stock of provisions which they had brought 
| up for our use was something quite astonishing. 
One pack-mule had been loaded with blankets and 
cooking utensils and flour, another with bacon, 
coffee, beans, potatoes and tresh vegetables, and 
| the third mule carried nothing but cans, jars and 
bottles. 

Every two weeks some one came up from the 
ranch, with a pack-load of fresh vegetables and 
provisions, and also brought my letters and papers, 
and during the fourth week Bill’s two younger 
brothers made their appearance. They had heard 
of the good times we were having, and wanted to 
“join in.” 

The name of the older of the two was James 

Madison Hughes, but of course he was called 
“Jim.” He was a tall, slim boy of fifteen years, 
whose legs appeared, as yet, to be about a foot too 
| long for him. 
The younger was Jim’s opposite physically. 
| He was short, “chunky” and fat, and a very jolly, 
| gritty fellow. His parents had christened him 
Hamlet, but this name had been humorously 
altered to Ham-fat, as more in keeping with the 
circumstances of ranch life. 

We led a jolly, happy-go-lucky boys’ sort of life 
during the next three or four weeks, hunting, fish- 
ing and shepherding. 

One day, while Jim and Ham-fat were helping 
me to get dinner, we heard a rattling of stones up 
the mountain-side beyond the spring, and glanc- 
| ing in that direction, saw Bill, who had gone out 
deer-hunting after breakfast, running through the 
| pines, having upon his person no clothing but his 

overalls. 

“He’s been tackling a bear,” cried Jim, “and has 
| got his clothes torn off!” 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” I exclaimed, unable 
|to restrain a laugh. ‘“What’s become of your 

clothes?” 

“I’ve got three bears up a tree; that’s what’s the 
| matter!” panted Bill, “and I left my clothes to 
| keep them from coming down. 
| “You know that rocky point just this side of 

Dark Cafion?” he went on, after panting for a few 
moments. “Well, 1 was coming down that steep 
ridge, picking my way among the rocks and brush. 
I saw something run up a big fir-tree about a hun- | 
dred yards below me. 

“TI thought it was a ’coon, and made a break for 
the tree as fast as I dared, it was so steep and | 
rocky; and I had got down almost to the brink of | 
the canon where the tree stands, when I saw two | 








other side of the tree, only one was a good deal | 
bigger than the other two, and the big one was | 
black as a coal, while the others were brown. 

“I was near enough now to see that they were | 
cub bears instead of ’coons. Then I stopped ina | 
hurry, for I knew the old bear couldn’t be far 
away. But the ground all around the tree is cov- | 
ered with rocks as big as this cabin, and all grown 











up with chapparal and buck-brush, so thick that I 
couldn’t see a thing. 

“I could hear her, though, rushing around among 
the rocks and brush at the foot of the tree, the 
minute I stopped, and making a kind of clucking 
noise. She was trying to call the cubs down out of 
the tree. I knew they would all get away, if I let 
them get to the ground, so every time they started 
down I threw stones at the tree. That sent them 
scampering up among the branches again. 

“T guess one of the stones hit the old bear, for 
all at once she stood up on her hind feet and 
looked over the top of the thick brush, to see what 
I was about. 

“That was just what I was waiting for. I could | 
see all of her head and shoulders, and then I took | 
aim with my Winchester and gave her a shot right | 
between the fore-paws. 

“T thought she would stay and fight for her cubs, 
but she turned and started up the side of the 
mountain as fast as she could run. I kept shoot- 
ing and broke one of her hind legs, but she 
gathered herself together and got over the ridge. 

“T think T must have killed her, though, for I’m 
sure my first ball went clear through her. I 
| tracked her to the top of the ridge, and then came 
| back to look after the cubs. 
| “They were all perched up among the branches, 
| about sixty feet from the ground—the cunningest 
| little rascals you ever saw! I made up my mind 











| tory to grappling with the young bears. 


| tied them around the tree to keep the cubs from 


| coming down. We can bag them alive.” 

We ate a hasty dinner, and all four set off, tak- 
ing the axe and several barley sacks. In half an 
hour we reached the place. 
around the tree, and his hat, which he had hung on 
a knot, had done good service. The cubs had been 








afraid to come near them, and were still perched 

up among the branches. 

They were at least seventy feet from the ground, 
and while they appeared small and harmless at 
that height, | knew they would look twice as large 
when on the ground. They were chubby little 
fellows, resembling balls of fur as they sat up 
among the branches—their ears cocked up, and 
their eyes following every movement we made. 

The black one was a third larger than the others, 
and must have been a stray which the mother bear 
had adopted, for she was a cinnamon, as were the 
two smaller cubs. Bill and I began chopping at 
the tree. Jim and Ham-fat, meanwhile, had torn 
some of the barley sacks into strips and wound 
them thickly about their hands and arms, prepara- 
Each 
announced his intention to capture a cub. 

We chopped an hour. Then the tree sagged 
heavily, and poised a moment, during which Bill 
picked up a club. 

The tree fell witha tremendous crash. The huge, 
thick branches of the top, falling among 
the brush and rocks, made a great stack 
of greenery. 

One of the small cinnamon cubs must 
have been killed by the fall, for we could 
find nothing of it. But the other and 
the black one scrambled up and perched 
themselves upon the highest part of the 
pile of broken branches; but when they 
saw us closing in around them, both 
whimpered and jumped off, the little cin- 
hamon on the side next to Ham-fat, and 
the black one on the other, almost into 
Jim’s outstretched arms. 

Each boy made a grab for his cub. But 
the black proved too good a boxer for 
Jim; it turned upon him, and gave him 
so smart a cuff on the side of his head 
that he went head first inte the brush. 
Bill, however, was close at hand, and 
before the black cub could get away, 
gave ita heavy blow upon the head with 
his cudgel. I had a sack ready, and we 
popped the whining little rascal into it 
before it recovered its wits. 

Hastily tying the strings, all three of 
us ran around tothe other side of the 
fallen tree, where the cinnamon cub’s 
squeals and Ham-fat’s shouts for help 
told us that a battle was raging. 

Ham-fat had seized the cub the instant it gained 
the ground, and held on in spite of its vigorous 
scratching and biting. The creature must have 
weighed thirty pounds. It was a perfect little 
fury, and it tore savagely at its captor. In halfa 
minute it had rent Ham-fat’s protective wrappings 
to strings, torn his jacket half-off, and inflicted 
many scratches and bites on his limbs. 

He held fast, till we ran up with a sack; but as 
he was endeavoring to shift his position, the cub 
got away from him and ran. 

With a shout, Ham-fat gave chase, and the rest 
of us followed—down through the pines to the 
open ground near the top of the caiion, round and 
about among rocks, then down the steep side of 
the declivity toward the bottom of the gorge. 

It was a wild race; but do our best, neither of 
us could get nearer the cub than the stocky Ham- 
fat! He was on the point of seizing the creature 
again when it darted into an old hollow redwood 
trunk that lay aslant along the steep side-hill. 

“Pll soon have him out of there!” exclaimed the 
excited boy. Throwing himself flat on the 
ground, he crept in at the hole. 

It was a large log, four feet thick, I should 
think, and the hole was large enough even for 
Ham-fat. 

He wriggled in, first his solid body and then his 
boots disappearing from view. 

“Haul him out!” cried Bill and Jim, encourag- 
ingly. 

“T’ve got him by the hind legs!” mumbled Ham- 
fat; but his boots did not reappear. 

“Why don’t you back out?” cried Bill. 

There was more muffled noise inside, and the 
log shook. 

*“O boys! 
Ham-fat say. 


I can’t seem to get out,” we heard 


Bill’s clothes, tied | 


“It’s uphill!” we heard Ham-fat mumble. “I’ve 
| got the cub by the leg; but a fellow can’t back up- 
| hill! Swing the log around downhill, can't you? 
Then | can back out.” 

That seemed reasonable. We laid hold of the 
| end of the log to swing it around and bring the 
hollow end downhill. With difficulty we stirred it 
from its place, at first, and then partly 
rolled, partly pulled it half around. 

Before we were aware, it rolled over 
again. Bill grabbed at it. 1 did the 
same; but it rolled away from us, and 
in a moment more was going, sidewise, 
off down the steep slope. 

“Stop it! Stop it!” cried Bill. 

“Oh, don’t let it roll down!” screamed 
Jim; and we heard a muffled 
from Ham.-fat, inside. 

We threw ourselves upon it, but the 
ponderous mass kept revolving, and was 
soon whirling over and over, bumping 
on the stones and bounding over the 
inequalities of the rough surface. 

A thrill of horror passed through me. 
1 was sure the boy would be killed, for 
there was an even steeper and rougher 
descent ahead. 

We ran recklessly down the caiion 
side, and [ saw that Jim was almost cry- 
ing at the sight. 

Smash! the log went off a shelving 
rock, four or five feet high, then over 
another, then through a copse of dead 
fir scrub, and finally bounded down a 
still higher ledge, amidst green bushes, 
disappearing from our sight for the 
moment, with a crash in the bed of the 
creek that ran along the bottom of the 
gorge. We hurried down through the 
bush fringe. I expected to find the lad 
dead there. 

But what we now saw was the log, split open 
across a rock in the shallow water, and Ham-fat 
making dizzied efforts to regain his legs. He still 
grasped the cub’s hind leg with one hand, but 
when he tried to rise, fell over, as if intoxicated. 
The cub, too, seemed quite dazed and powerless. 

When we asked if he was hurt, Ham-fat did not 
reply at first, but presently muttered something 
about ‘‘a sneaking-mean trick on a feller!” We 
found that he had supposed that we had rolled 
him down, purposely, for a joke, and in fact we 
were never able to wholly convince him that it was 
all an accident. 

The adventure made him dizzy and gave him 
nausea, but otherwise did him no harm. 

The cub was putina sack. We took the young 
animals first to our camp and afterwards down to 
the ranch. 


| 
| 
| 


outcry 


MYRON B. GIBSON. 
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For the Companion. 


A SHOWER OF DUCKS. 


The old story ran somewhat in this way: A little 
chicken was peeping under a rosebush to see how 
such beautiful flowers were made. A _ roseleaf 
fluttered down upon it, and the frightened chick 
scurried off to its mother with the alarming report 
that the skies were falling. 

My story reverses this, for it tells how ducks fell 
from the skies; and if roses had been peeping 
about, they must have been the ones to have ¢ 
fright. 

One May morning I was trolling for black bass 
on Elk River, one of the most bewitching of 
streams, where it elbows itself, by quick rushes, 
through West Virginia’s mountains. 

By rockside and drift-stacks, where the eel-grass 
floated over watery pockets, or flags held aloft 
their two-edged leaf-swords from irised shallows, 
as body-guard to some invisible river nixie; where 
dark forests of fir-like britterworts swayed in the 
lazy pools, there the bass lay, fixed and motionless, 
as though imbedded in solid crystal. 

Neither the enticement of gaudy flies and tempt- 
ing morsels in live bait, nor the glitter of whirring 
troll, stirred them to more than knowing eye-twin- 
kles. It must have been a fast day with them; or, 
perhaps in some mysterious way, information had 
reached them that a dangerous fisherman was 
coming, with all the allurements of his craft. 

At any rate they would not bite. So I rowed my 
cedar skiff under the shadow of an overhanging 
beech, and settled myself comfortably in it to 
watch quietly and enjoy what was going on about 
me, resolved to have at least as much patience as a 
fish, and knowing well that I could tell when feed- 
ing time began, by the leaps of frightened min- 
nows from their ravenous pursuers. 

No one with eyes and ears need be lonely, even 
in the loneliest of places. Some bird or animal, 
insect or plant will be busy at its ever interesting 
life-work, from which strange bits of knowledge 
can be silently stolen for the observer’s store. 

Up the trunk of the friendly beech a procession 
of snails, with their curled-up houses on their 
backs, were journeying to found a _ snail-town 
somewhere; or perhaps the branches of the tree 
were their mountain resorts, and they were off for 
a summer jaunt. 

“What an advantage,” I thought, “to be able to 
run out one’s eyes and send them ahead on inde- 
pendent exploring expeditions as does a snail! 
What trouble one would be saved if he had no legs 
to ache from climbing, or if he carried his breath- 
ing apparatus on his back, carefully housed against 
all danger of taking cold! 

“How very convenient, too, to curl up in one’s 
shell on arainy day, or take a nap where wood 
flies, gnats and mosquitoes would not bother!” 

I had almost decided that I should like to bea 
snail—for a while—when a splash in the water 


| sharply disturbed the stillness. 


“Aha!” I mentally exclaimed to the bass. “You 
could not wait any longer; some winged lunch has 
been too enticing for even your patience.” 

But no; no bass made those rings in the water a 
hundred feet or more from me; the bulging swir! 
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was wanting. 
stream. 

As if by magic, a tiny, downy duck popped 
up, fluttered its stubby wings, shook its miniature 
head and sent sparkling pellets of water flying in 
every direction as it bobbed and scooped and 
paddled upon the surface. 








Raining Ducks 


Surely it was what had made the splash. Where 
could it have come from? Had it dropped from 
the sky? Was it raining ducks? 

I remembered that I had been told in my child- 
hood that when it snowed, an old woman who 
lived up among the clouds was picking her geese. 
Did she keep ducks, too, and had a youngster 
slipped through her fingers ? 

As I wonderingly watched the pretty creature, 
there was another splash. 
ducklet appeared in the centre of sparkling wave 
rings, where it paddled and dove with the grace, 
skill and calm demeanor of a long-experienced 
waterman. 

The two eyed each other a moment in comical 


Something had fallen into the | 
| age came, resumed their gambollings. 


Instantly a second | 








by one they cautiously reappeared, and, as cour- | 


‘“‘What kind of duck is this, that tunnels her 
home in a tree-top and nests her family there ?’’ I 
asked myself. 


The question was soon answered. After all the 


| ducklings had been ejected and unmercifully 


soused, the old duck 
flew up the river for a 
short distance, evident- 
ly on a scout, and set- 
tled in the water. Soon 
I saw her swimming 
cautiously back, closely 
eying the water’s edge 
and bank for any sign 
of danger. 

What a _ beautiful 
creature she was! so 
neatly dappled about 
neck and breast; her 
wings banded with a 
dark green, rich and 
lustrous as the finest 
satin; her shapely 
head, resplendent with 
irised colors and striped 
with velvety white, 
poised gracefully; her 
lines more perfect than 
those of a racing yacht; 
every fibre of her plu- 
mage preened to ex- 


pealed by the House of Commons; but the House 
of Lords, largely influenced by the bishops, has 
always refused to do away with the restriction. 

While a wife who is deserted by her husband 
cannot, in England, as she can in most of our 
States, obtain a divorce from him on that ground, 
she can compel him to support her, by paying 
her such a weekly sum ‘“‘as is in accordance with 
his means.” On the other hand, it seems by the 
recent decision that a husband has no rights 
whatever over a wife who deserts him. 

By a law passed within ten years, moreover, 
the married Englishwoman’s rights in regard to 
property have been greatly enlarged. She can 
now acquire, hold and bequeath property in her 
own name, without any control or interference of 
her husband; while she is liable for the debts sep- 
arately contracted by her. She has thus been 
placed virtually in the same position, as to prop- 
erty, a8 &@ man or as an unmarried woman. 

The result of the decision which has been re- 
ferred to is likely to be, that desertion by a wife 
in England will be added, in the laws of that 
country, to the other causes for which a husband 
can sue for a divorce. 


en 
For the Companion. 
A NEW HOPE. 
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That fell about my every hour 
Cast shadow everywhere. 





quisite exactness. 

She was the beautiful 
Summer Duck (Anas 
sponsa), the handsom- 
est of her kind. 

When quite near to her dab- 
bling brood, she left the river’s 
open and swam into a cluster 

of rushes, where she sat quietly 

looking at them for a while, as 

if fearing to attract attention to 

their whereabouts by joining 

them. Presently I heard a low 

call. Every busy head stood still 

| in quick attention. Another call; and instantly, 

| without a check of hesitancy, twenty little pad- 

| dles plied the water vigorously, carrying ten 
| propelling ducklings to their mother’s side. 

A little later I saw the rushes quiver and the 

living fleet steal quietly away. 
Cuartes McILVAINE. 
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For the Companion. 
DANDELIONS. 


The tale of sudden fortune soon is told : 
But yester eve no flower enriched the lawn ; 
To-day the sward is bright with dises of gold 
That soon on airy pinions will be gone. 


CHARLES Henry LUDERs. 


surprise, just as if they were saying, ‘‘Hello! how | 


did you get here?” 
recognition. 

A third soon fell to join the swimmers. 
of the sky had fallen they would not have puz- 
zled me more. 

But there are reasons for all things, and ‘most 
human beings are not as easily deceived as chick- 
ens. [I began to look about for a likely starting- 
place from whence could come the shower of 
ducks. 

Directly over where the little fellows were 
sporting, leaned the white trunk of a hollow syc- 
amore or plane-tree. About twenty-five feet from 
the water a large branch, with a great, black hole 
in it, stood over the stream, resembling the spout 
of an immense pump. 

Something moved in the yawning opening. A 


feathery ball, with a fluffy neck and a diminutive | honored law of the land, and to capture his wife | 
head with wide-open, protesting bill, was thrust | and compel her to live with him whether she | 


from it, held firmly in the air by a wing in the 
beak of some larger bird, just visible behind it. 
Then its captor poised it for a moment, took a 
hasty glance below to see if the way was clear, 
and dropped it. 

The duckling’s stubby wings closed tightly to 
its body. Down it shot, head foremost, struck 
the water, and disappeared in it, to pop up again 
quickly, sprightly as an angling cork. 

Seven more ducklings followed it at short inter- 
vals. 
her children out of doors; yet not in anger, for, 
as she loosened her hold on each, she cocked her 
pretty head to one side, and kept her under eye 
upon her departing child until she saw it happily 
congratulated upon its lucky tumble by the merry 
group beneath. 

Only once did the mother bird leave her retreat. 
Then she came out boldly, without pausing, and 
stood upon the edge of the opening. In her bill 
she held one of her children by the wing. 

By rapid strokes of her own pinions she circled 
close to the river’s surface, and gently dropping 
her feathered child as she flew, left it in safety 
with its comrades. Was this her pet? Was it 
her latest born, or was it crippled from its birth, 
and likely to be injured by such a fall ? 

What a jollification there was among the young 
navigators! They swam, splashed, dove, stood 
upon their webbed feet, flapped their tiny wings, 
preened themselves, joined in lively chases, or sat 
in ludicrous contemplation of their new surround- 
ings. 

At the least sound they huddled quickly to- 
gether, or pointed their sharp tails toward the sky 
and were gone under the water in a twinkle. One 


' 
Then they bobbed a merry 


If bits 


Evidently the mother duck was turning | 


+ 
ENGLISH MARRIAGE LAWS. 


A case was recently tried and decided in the 
English Court of Appeal which attracted a great 
deal of attention, since it had an important bear- 

| ing on the rights of an English husband over his 
| wife. 

| It appears that a gentleman named Jackson, 
| soon after marrying, was obliged to go to New 
| Zealand on pressing business. He left his newly 
| married wife in England. Upon his return, he 
| found that she had taken up her residence with 
| her relatives, and, to his surprise, she obstinately 

refused to go back to him and live with him. 

The husband resolved thereupon to exercise 

| the right which he supposed to be his by the time- 


| would or not. 

With some friends he managed to get access to 
her, and forcibly seized her and carried her off to 
his own house. There he kept strict guard over 
her for several days, using, indeed, no bodily 
violence, further than to take her bonnet away 
and throw it into the fire, and forbidding her rel- 
atives access to her. 

The relatives moved for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, which compelled the husband to produce his 
wife in court, in order that it might be decided 
whether he was lawfully retaining her. 

The Divisional Court, before which the case 
was first tried, affirmed the husband’s right to 
hold and keep possession of his wife’s person. 

But an appeal was made to the highest court, 
that of Appeal, consisting of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Master of the Rolls, and Lord Justice 

| Fry; and this highest court reversed the decision 

of the lower court, and unanimously decided that 
the husband had no such right; that he had been 
wrong from first to last, and that the obdurate 

| wife must be released and restored to liberty. 

| In this country there would probably be but one 
opinion as to the justice of this decision. But in 
England, from ancient times, the idea that the 
husband has a right to compel his wife to live with 
him has been rooted in the public mind. 

In recent years, however, many laws have been 
passed in England, regarding the rights of married 

| women, which have been in harmony with modern 
| thought throughout the civilized world. 

It is true that the law, which has existed for 
| more than sixty years, forbidding any man to 
| marry the sister of his deceased wife, still remains 
‘on the statute book. 





It has been repeatedly re- 


My little daughter listened 
And, smiling, made reply: 

“T thought that shadows never fell 
| Unless the sun were nigh !” 


F. A, WHITING. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY. 


leans, was found on one of the streets of that 
city mortally wounded by pistol-shots. Before 
he died he declared that he had been shot by 
Italians. 

The assassination of Hennessy was followed 
by criminal proceedings in the courts of New 
Orleans. 
show that Hennessy had been killed by agents of 
a secret society, called the Mafia, formerly exist- 
ing—and, it is supposed, at present existing—in 
the Island of Sicily. Many thousands of the 
population of New Orleans are immigrants from 
Sicily, and the society is said to have been intro- 
duced by these immigrants. 

Within the years in which the Sicilian immi- 
grants have been established in New Orleans 
about thirty murders have taken place, in nearly 
every case of Sicilians or other Italians, which 
have gone unpunished by the law because no 
proof could be obtained against persons accused 
of the crimes. 

Chief of Police Hennessy was engaged in an 
effort to break up the Mafia when he was assassi- 
nated. Certain confessions made by alleged 
members of the Mafia, and other evidence, led 
to the indictment of nine men for the murder of 
Hennessy, and ten others for complicity in it. 

The nine men who were indicted for direct con- 
nection with the murder were placed on trial, and 
though the evidence against them was regarded 
by the general public in New Orleans as conclu- 
sive, the jury, on the Thirteenth of March, ren- 
dered a verdict acquitting six of the accused, and 
disagreeing as to the guilt of the three others. 

This verdict caused great excitement in New 


and in meetings of citizens that the jury had 
been bribed and otherwise influenced by the 
Mafia to bring in a false verdict. 


and their accomplices were put to death by a mob 
led by and largely composed of men prominent 
in the city, who thus undertook to right what 
they regarded as a wrong against the public 
peace. 

Following this act, the minister of the govern- 


ing that four of the men who were thus illegally 
put to death were subjects of the King of Italy, 
demanded of the United States Government the 
punishment of the men who head killed the Italian 
subjects, and the recognition of the principle that 
a money indemnity was due to the relatives of 
the victims. 

This demand was made under the authority of 
a treaty between the United States and Italy, 
which stipulates that the citizens of each of the 


and security for their persons and property, and 
shall enjoy in this respect the same rights and 
privileges as are granted to the natives.”’ 

On the last day of March Baron Fava, the 
Italian minister, notified our government that he 
| had been ordered by his own government to take 
| his leave and depart from Washington. 





always an expression of displeasure on the part 
of one nation with another. 
Baron Fava gave for his recall was, that his efforts 
had been in vain to obtain an assurance from the 


of the massacre in New Orleans should be brought 
to justice. 


The government, which had already sent, 





On the night of the Fifteenth of October, 1890, | 
David Hennessy, chief of police of New Or- | 


At the trial there was testimony to | 


Orleans, and it was declared in the newspapers | 
The next day, March Fourteenth, the jail was | 


broken into, and eleven of the alleged murderers | 


ment of Italy at Washington, Baron Fava, alleg- 


two nations “shall receive in the States and Terri- | 
tories of the other the most constant protection | 


The recall of an ambassador in this way is | 


The reason which | 


United States Government that the persons guilty | 


through the Secretary of State, a message to the 
Governor of Louisiana requesting him to take all 
possible steps to bring to justice all who had vio. 
lated the law in New Orleans, replied that it could 
give no assurance to the Italian Government that 
the New Orleans rioters would be punished. 
No government, Secretary Blaine declared in 
his reply, could give an assurance in advance of 
| their trial, that accused persons would be pun- 
ished; and that the Constitution of the United 
States gave the jurisdiction over the alleged mur- 
| derers in this case to the State of Louisiana, and 
| not to the federal government. The government 
|admitted the principle of indemnity to Italian 
subjects who had been wronged. 

It has not yet been ascertained precisely how 
many of those who were put to death by the 
rioters were Italian subjects. But of course the 
principle is the same, whether there were two such 
or a thousand. 

The diplomatic complications that have arisen 
out of this affair are almost novel in the foreign 
relations of this country. In former times, and 
| between nations less reasonable than Italy and 
| the United States, they might have led to war. 
| But no cool and well-informed person on this side 
| of the Atlantic has feared that these events would 
| result in war. 
| a snaliones 
| 


IN A HOSPITAL. 


| A visitor to a hospital in Paris, in which diseased 
ee of the most wretched class are received, 
wrote home lately : 

| “Charity, so often with us cold and grim in its 
| dealings with the poor, puts on a merry, tender 
face here. The walls of the hospital were gay with 
colored prints. Flowers brightened the windows. 
In the baths into which the grimy, scared babies 
are coaxed on their entrance floated tiny swans 
and ships with red sails to entice and amuse them. 
The doctors placed dolls and bonbons on the 
operating-table as prizes before the patients were 
brought in, and addressed these ragged, blear-eyed 
children of the slums with the courtesy due tuo 
princes in disguise, as ‘Monsieur,’ ‘Cherie,’ or ‘Ma 
gentille demoiselle.”” They put hope and courage 
| into the souls, as well as health into the bodies ot 
their patients.” 

No wise teacher can long deal with the minds of 
| children without discovering the value of this 
| system of the Frénch physicians. 

Twenty years ago a forlorn little mulatto boy 
| sat apart, one summer day, in a school for negroes 
|in Philadelphia. He was idle, mischievous, and 
/as usual, in disgrace. A visitor came into the 
school, a woman, who, herself one of the “dark 
people,” possessed culture and much wisdom and 





ct. 
| “What is this boy waiting for?” she asked. 
| “A whipping,” dryly replied his teacher. 
| She beckoned the child to her side, and held his 
| hand while she heard the class recite. When they 
| had finished, she asked a few questions about him, 
| and then said to him, smiling: 
| ‘You must take your whipping, for you deserve 
| it; but never deserve another. We colored people 
need great men of our own race to help us—great 
doctors, great preachers, great scholars. Your 
teacher tells me that you are fond of arithmetic, 
and do well in it. Try to be a great civil engi 
| neer.”” 

The boy became a man of influence and a help 
to his people. He said lately, “Those chance words 
put a soul into me. I really owe to them much of 
my success in life.” 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the hackneyed 
truth hinted in this story. Whether a child or man 
be white or black, the touch of kindness, hope ani 

| courage will often bring all of his energies to 
work, while the stern discipline of fear may para 
lyze him. 

| As long ago as when Zsop lived the driver was 

told not to whip his donkey if he would win the 

race, but to hang a green branch before his nose. 


——_—_~@>— 


WHERE THEY DIFFER. 


In a town in the far West, a crowd of cowboys 
| stood around a fenced enclosure, beside the rail 
| road track. In this enclosure was confined a large 

bull. The cowboys were amusing themselves by 
| annoying in many ways the poor brute, who was 
fast becoming furious, 

Suddenly, one of their number, lightly vaulting 
the fence, landed squarely astride of the bull’= 
neck, and grasped him by the horns. The infuriated 
animal plunged and snorted, but his rider, witli 
wonderful agility, quickly leaped to the ground, 
and before the bull could turn and gore him, sprang 
| over the fence again to be greeted by the applause 
| of his comrades. 

Their attention was soon diverted, however, b) 
| the arrival of a passenger train which was just 
| drawing up to the station across the street, and the 

cowboys, with characteristic shouts and laughter 
ran across toward the platform. 

Meanwhile, the now maddened bull had suc 
ceeded in breaking through the fence, and wit! 
tossing head and lashing tail was trotting acro== 
the street, bellowing as he went. 

Just then a young man, satchel in hand, came 
| running down the street to catch the train, passin 
on his way some farmers who were standing some 
distance from the bull. 

They shouted to the young man as he passe! 
| “Hi, there! Stop! The bull! The bull!” but li 
| kept on, with a wave of the hand and an “All right 
I’ll look out for him.” 

The next instant the bull saw him, and witli 
lowered horns, ran to head him off. But the young 
man was a fast runner. He passed just in front of 
the bull’s head, which, the next instant, brought u)) 
with a thud against the side of the station. It wa-= 
| & very close shave. 

Dazed by the shock, the bull stood still for « 
/ moment, then turned just as two children, who hail 
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arrived on the train and had passed through the | scene than the conclusion of the exercises,” said 
station, started to cross the street. When they | an ex-Confederate who took part. ‘Humphrey 
turned the corner of the building, they caught the | Marshall was making a great speech inaugurating 
animal’s eye, and quick as a flash he charged them. | the new Confederate governor. 

A cry of horror went up from the group of| « ‘This,’ said he, solemnly and impressively, ‘is 
farmers, as the two little girls, now aware of their | not to be a provisional government. It has come 


danger, started to run hand in hand. 

A stalwart young farmer soon appeared a short | 
distance behind them. He took in the situation at | 
a glance. By hard running, he overtook the bull 
when but a few feet from the children, quickly 
grasped with both hands the horn nearest him, set 
his feet firmly, and with one quick, strong, down. 
ward and backward jerk, threw the animal heavily 
to the ground. 

With the help of the other farmers, who by this 
time had reached the spot, the bull was secured 
and led away where he could do no more harm. | 

Thus, in less time than it has taken to tell it all, 
occurred perfect examples of three distinct human 
qualities, whicn in the minds of many people are 
often confounded—bravado, recklessness and cour- 
age. 

— a = 
FLIE BERTHET. 


The late Elie Rerthet was a French novelist of 
the old school, a writer of tales of adventure, a 
Republican, and a man of excellent qualities. An 
amusing incident in which he figures, related by 
the Marquis de belloy, occurred when he was at 
the height of his popularity. At this time he visited 
Brest. The marine officials received him cordially, 
and some of them gave a banquet in his honor. 

At the close of the banquet Elie and his enter- 
tainers sat chatting pleasantly, when the report of 





acannon imposed a moment’s silence. Elie blushed | 
alittle, and looking very appreciative, said, “Ah, 
gentlemen, this is too much! I thank you, sirs, but 
it is too much honor.” 

It was, in fact, an honor not intended for him. | 
The supposed salute was the discharge of the can. | 
non which announced the return of the convicts. | 

Berthet’s Republican sentiments enabled him | 
when he was quite young to assist in, and enjoy, | 
the joke of an old soldier named Fisson, who lived | 
in the same town with him. Fisson was not able | 
to express his Republican sentiments openly, but 
he derived a great deal of satisfaction from call. | 
ing this young Republican by name when he met | 
him on the street. 

If a police officer was in sight, Fisson shouted, | 
when he met his young friend, “Hh, liberté! Eh, 
liberté !” 

The oflicer would hasten to Fisson and demand, | 
“What did you say?” 

“TI said nothing,” Fisson would reply. 

“You cried ‘Liberté !’” | 

“TI cried ‘Liberté ?’” 

“Yes, you cried ‘Liberté !’ and to cry ‘Liberté in | 
the open street is a misdemeanor.” 

“Nonsense!” was Fisson’s triumphant reply. “I | 
was calling that young man there, ‘Elie Berthet.’” | 

“Elie Berthet?” 

“Yes, certainly, Elie Berthet. Come, my boy, I 
have something to say to you.” 

Whereupon Elie Berthet advanced, acknow- 
ledged his name, and the oflicer was obliged to 
retire nonplussed. 





—+or— 


BALLOT REFORM. 


The introduction of what is known as the ‘‘Aus- 
tralian ballot” system of voting has been very 
rapid considering what a radical change in Amer. | 
ican political methods it involves. 

sy the new system each man is enabled to de 
cide for himself, free from the oversight of a 
political “boss,” how he wishes to vote. He votes 
secretly, and no one can tell whether he has sup- 
ported one person or another for any office, unless 
he himself is willing to reveal the fact. 

This system has been in operation in the conduct 
of several important State elections. It has worked 
admirably, and has given universal satisfaction. 
This is more especially true of the operation of 
the law in States that have adopted the system 
entire. Attempts to combine the old plan and the 
new by a half-reform have been less successful. 

Several State Legislatures have discussed the | 
matter this year, and one at least, that of Maine, 
has passed a law and adopted the Australian ballot 
in its entirety. 

This is a reform that may be heartily commended 
to the people of every State. Pure elections are 
at the foundation of good popular government, 
and a measure which enables each voter to act his 
pleasure, free from dictation and supervision, is a 
long step toward purity of elections. 

Indeed, there is but one thing more needed—an 
honest count and return of the votes. If any one can 


invent a method by which cheating after votes are | 


cast can be prevented, he may share with the Aus- 
tralian ballot the glory of having solved the ques- 
tion of honest elections. 


————_+@r— — 


“AND - 





The time seems to have been reached when the 
sorrows and the hardships of the Civil War are 


giving place, in the memory of those who took | 


part in it, to the romance and humor of to-day. 
Nothing does more to bridge over the much.talked 


of, but largely imaginary, “bloody chasm” than | 


the jovial laughter of a group of old soldiers, who 
fought on opposite sides, telling their funny ex- 
periences during the conflict. 

in 1862 General Bragg led a Southern army into 
Kentucky in the hope of regaining that State for 
the Confederacy. He had in his army many Ken- 
tuckians, who took advantage of the opportunity 


to set up a sympathetic government at Frankfort, | 


the State capital. 

The regular government had fled to Louisville 
as Bragg advanced, and there was nothing in the 
Way of carrying out the plan as soon as Frankfort 
Was held by a small body of Confederate troops. 


The ceremony of installing the new governor | 
proceeded rapidly, for the Federal General, Buell, | 


Was near at hand, and an attack on the small force 
at Frankfort was feared. 
‘I don’t think I ever witnessed a more ludicrous 


| to stay, and will last as long as the eternal hills that 
encircle us, and —’ 

“At that moment a shell from the Federal guns 
at Devil’s Glenn hissed over the town, proclaiming 
Buell’s advance guard. We were too few to give 
fight. Marshall’s speech ended abruptly. Citizens 
ran for shelter, and in a few minutes, accompanied 
by the troops, Marshall’s everlasting government 
disappeared in the mouth of the railroad tunnel, 
going toward Bragg’s army at Lexington.” 


= ——_— 
NOT USUALLY EATEN. 


The mother of Heinrich Heine, the poet, was 
particularly careful about matters of etiquette, 
and her boys were brought up with great strict- 
ness, and occasional severity. Among other things, 
she was extremely decided in her ideas of table 
etiquette, and her children’s manners in this re- 
gard were then thought quite irreproachable. 


They were taught, when they were guests ata 
table, never to eat all the food which was put on 
their plates; a portion must always be left ‘for 
respect,” so their mother said. Also, they must 
never take more than a certain fixed amount of 
sugar in their cups of coffee, no matter what the 
cravings for it might be. 

This last rule was a great trial to Maximilian, 
Heinrich’s younger brother, who had a particularly 
“sweet tooth.” 

On one occasion Frau Heine and her children 
were at a garden restaurant in the suburbs of the 
city, and had been enjoying the fresh air and good 
coffee at the same time. As they rose to leave the 
table, Max, then seven years old, saw that a large 
and tempting piece of sugar had been left in the 
sugar bowl. Thinking himself unobserved, he 
quickly seized it, and put it in his mouth. 

Unfortunately for him, he had been noticed by 
Heinrich, who, without meaning to be a tale. 
bearer, ran to his mother with an expression of 
horror on his face, as if he expected some calamity 
would instantly befall them, and said, ina shocked 
and astounded tone: 

“QO mother, mother, would you believe it, Max 
has eaten the respect!” 





PROMPT JUSTICE. 


In the “History of Beverly,” Mass., the follow- 
ing anecdote is related of a good justice of the 
peace in the old colonial times. On acold night in 
winter, a traveller called at his house for lodging. 
The ready hospitality of the justice was about 
being displayed, when the traveller unluckily ut- 
tered a word which his host considered profane. 


Upon this he informed his guest that he was a 
—— pointed out the nature of the offence, 
and explained the necessity of its being expiated 
by sitting an hour in the stocks! 

Remonstrance was unavailing; for custom at 
that time allowed the magistrate to convict and 
punish at once, and in this case he acted as accuser, 
witness, jury, judge and sheriff, all in one. 

Cold as it was, our worthy justice, aided by his 
son, conducted the traveller to the place of pun- 
ishment, an — place near the meeting-house 
where the stocks were placed. Here the traveller 
was confined in the usual manner, the benevolent 
executor of the law remaining with him to beguile 
the time of its tedium by edifying conversation. 

At the expiration of the hour, he was recon- 
ducted to the house, and hospitably entertained till 
the next morning, when the traveller departed 
with, let us hope, a determination to consider his 
words more carefully before giving them utter- 
ance in the hearing of a conscientious magistrate. 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine 
PHILIP CAMBRIC, LAWNS and Narnsooks. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St.,N. Y. [Adv. 


—_— >. 

Coughs and Colds. Those whoare suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


GRAYS HARBOR Washington, is attracting the 

j attention of Eastern investors 
because it has the only ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 


The Birds of Spring 


If they could be weary of their songs, would find, in 
our great stock, an almost infinite variety 
of new melodies. 

Cantata.—THE JOLLY FARMERS, Sargent, 
40 cts., $3.60 doz.] New, bright, easy, and all jolly 
armers and their friends will like it. 

Sunday Schools like PRAISE IN SONG [4 cts., 
or $4.20 doz.) Emerson. 

Choirs constantly send for our Octavo Music—s000 
numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, etc., 5 to 8 
cts. each. Send for Lists. 








Organists furnished with Voluntary and other music. | 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for ALTO, 
BARITONE and BASS 
new and superior method. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FacToriEs: Meriden, Conn. 


It is Vouched For. 


Well-known people vouch for 
the fact that Dixon’s Graphite 
Paint covers 2 or 3 times more 
surface and lasts 4 or 5 times 
longer than any other roof paint. 
In other words, a tin roof well- 
painted with Dixon’s Graphite 
Paint will not require repainting 
for 10 or 15 years. This should 
interest all who are in need of 
sucha paint. Itis equally useful 
for shingle or tin roofs, or iron 
structures. Circulars, testimoni- 
als and sample gladly sent. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Confprey's DEMEntiAK 











‘A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 
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Probably the final story of absent-mindedness | 


| will never be told. A correspondent of The Spec- | 


tator vouches for the truth of an anecdote which | 
he relates, apropos of recent discussions about | 
plagiarism. He is, he says, acquainted with the | 
clergyman referred to, whose name he alters for | 


| publication. 


The Rey. Septimus Smith was many years ago | 
Vicar of St. Cross Neneham. He made no secret 
at all of his habit of buying apres Renrea sermons. | 
He was a kindly-natured, easy-going man, and was 
popular among his people. 

One Sunday morning, on going into the vestry 
after service, he found his old’clerk in tears. 

“What's the matter, Jones?” inquired the Vicar. 

“© sir,” replied the clerk, “this is a painful sur. 
prise to us all.” 

“Surprise, Jones, what do you mean, man?” 

“Your sermon this morning, sir. We are all very 
sorry, and you gave us no warning.” 

“Sermon, Jones, sermon? What do you mean?” 

“Why, your farewell sermon. We are all dread- 
fully cut up.” 
| The Rev. Septimus had actually read to his con- 
| gregation an old farewell sermon without either 

— it, or knowing what he was saying to 
| them. 

—--  ——~+o—— _ -— 


HIS SIGHT FAILED. 


An appalling prospect for any one to face is that 

of losing the use of the eyes. A writer in the 

| Albany Press relates the remarkable experience of 

| one of his friends. On returning home from busi- 

| ness, he put his glasses in his pocket and lay down 
for a nap. 

When he went to dinner he found, to his great 
alarm, that he could not read a letter which his 
daughter handed to him. He washed his eyes 
with a sponge and warm water, but to no purpose. 


| less, and now that his right eye was apparently 
affected, the prospect was depressing. ‘ 

He retired to his room at once, with a sinking 
heart. Probably he could not even see to write. 
He felt in his pocket, the pocket where he carried 
the now useless eyeglasses, for a lead-pencil. 

His fingers touched something which sent a thrill 
of joy through him. His sudden blindness was 
explained. He had found the pebble out of the 
right eye of his glasses. 


—_—_—_+o-—__- 


PEEVISH. 


Fretfulness may be excusable in sick people, 
but it isn’t pleasant to encounter. 


“My dear,” said a sick man to his wife, “this 
room is dreadfully warm.” 

“There is no heat coming from the register,” 
answers the wife. 

“Well, see if the pny ie are right at once. Do 
you want a man to stay here and freeze to death?” 


For years his left eye had been comparatively use- | 





HAM SANDWICHES A LA PARISIENNE. 


Between slices of thinly cut white 
bread spread a mixture of Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham, finely chopped, hard- 
boiled eggs and cream sauce. Stamp 
out in round, oval, square or oblong 
shapes. Butter the tops. Sprinkle on 
one-half the number of sandwiches, 
finely chopped parsley and hard-boiled 
yolk of egg rubbed through a sieve, 
and on the other half parsley and 
white of egg chopped very fine. 

Arrange tastefully and serve on 
small plates. 

Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.’ 
E. T. COWDREY CoO., Boston, Mass. 


This Picture 
is to illustrate the fact that the Harvard Phote- 
graph Outfit will take Portraits as well as land 
scapes. This little girl was photographed with a Har- 
vard by her brother. 
On receipt of four cents in stamps, we will send 
| you an original photograph taken with the Harvard 
y an amateur. 
| We wish all of our subscribers would send for a 
photograph, and thus be convinced of the really won 
derfu  reag p of this remarkable Photographic Outfit. 
n 


VOICES ($1.50] is a) 


WONDERFUL! Any 
A NE one can draw_ Crayon 
Portraits, Sketches from 


Nature, etc. New method. You can learn it with my 
patent outfit. Stamp for Catalogue. Agents make $5 to 
$10 daily. EUGENE PEARL, ARTIsT, 23 Union Sq., N. Y. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the eminent Throat Special- 
ist, says: ‘“‘The Soden Min- 
eral Pastilles (Troches), 
which are produced from the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- 
flammations, Sor2 Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung 
Troubles.” For sale by all 
druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 


SODEN MINERAL SPRING ACENCY, 
6 Barclay Street, New York. 


| You meant 


to send for a circular of “W 
steel cooking utensils before this, but 
you forgot it, and in the meantime you 
are without the greatest comforts and 
conveniences of the age. If you like 
clean, nice, well cooked food, sit down 
now and write for illustrated circular. 
THE BRONSON SUFPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 

















= BRADLEY BUCKBOARD 


THREE CARRIAGES IN ONE. 
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For Two Passengers. 


A special catalogue of SUMMER WAGONS 
now ready and mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY &: CO, srsscie races 








Just Out. 


Another Black Diamond Dye,— Black for 
Silk and Feathers. Now any one can dye silk 
and feathers a rich, handsome and durable 
black. The only dye for this purpose. And 
it’s easy to use. 

Fast Black for Wool and Fast Stocking Black 
| (for cotton) Diamond Dyes are standard and 
reliable. They make a black that is guaranteed 

fadeless and non-crocking. A ten-cent package 
colors a pound of godds or five pairs of stock- 
ings. 

Don’t forget that Diamond Dyes color any- 
| thing any color. ‘It’s Easy to Dye’ is true 
only when the Diamond are used. 
| If your dealer hasn't the color you want, we will 


| send it for ten cents. Direction book and forty 
colored cloth samples free. Send at once. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


“Spiral”? Cotton Garden Hose. 


Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 
years, 


INSIST on getting the “Spiral,’”’ which h 
a BLACK LINE running through Covering. 
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Sample Free if you mention THE CoMPANION, 





Remer r it costs you only $1.75 complete. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. . 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE Co., 
Rubber Belting and Packing, 


Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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ENGINEERING FEATS 
Name the principal suspension bridges in America. 
What great railroad tunnels have we ? 
What famous tunnels are there in Europe ? 
What mountains have railroads to their summits ? 
What noted aqueducts have been constructed ? 


Has America any ship railways either in operation or 
being constructed ? 


What are the jetties of the Mississipp: ? 





For the Companion. 


THE MORAVIAN DEATH-HYMN. 


Unheard the spoilers’ murderous search 
Had tracked the woods below ; 

No watcher on yon village church 

In wernns waved, to show 

Where sighing pine and whispering birch 
Conceaied a deadly foe. 

Sang sweet the robin and the wren 

At sunset as if la 

No demon near the homes of men 

Before next morning day 

That hamlet of the land of Penn 
To sweep in blood away. 


Came twilight with its lingering gleam 
And sparks of twinkling gold, 

All silent—save the ceaseless stream 

Of Lehigh’s waters cold, 
And stir of leaves that half in dream 
Their drowsy vespers told. 
But fierce, with eyeballs slumber-proof 
Beneath hate’s flery frown, 

The red Mohegans lurked aloof 

For midnight a | down 

To smite with ruin, roof by roof, 

The small Moravian town. 


But list! what strange ethereal tones 
Their eae hearts surprise ? 

They heard the chapel-tower trombones 
Like voices from the skies! 

The Brethren’s trumpet-dirge that moans 
The hour a faith-mate dies. 

Soft, clear, between the light and dark, 
The tubes melodious through 

The spirit of Sebastian Bac 

His Passion Choral blew, 

And al] the air stood still to hark 

The passing soul’s adieu. 

As if an angel welcome met, 

Before its wing could tire, 

The soaring life, o’er love’s regret 

Sang hope and high desire, 

And peace her requiem music set 

To join the pealing choir. 

As clods in turfless deserts melt 

Beneath unusual rain, 

The wild assassins trembling felt 

That sweet, mysterious strain, 

And anger in their breasts that dwelt 
Was changed to coward pain. 

“Tis the Great Spirit’s voice,” they said, 
“He breathes some fearful charm 

To guard this people’s slumber-bed ; 

We — not do them harm 

Where Heaven its mighty shield has spread 
No warrior lifts his arm.” 

They fled, as flies at fear’s command 

The baffled plunder-bird ; 

And still in air that trumpet-band 

Their guilty fancy heard 

Ti the echoing forest-land 

Gave back God’s awful word. 

And ighe to morn serenely swept 
With all its shining spheres, 

While calm the pious Brethren slept 
Unvexed with worldly fears 

And time their peril’s secret kept 

Thro’ many after years, 

Till told one redman of the gang 

That planned that ruthless raid 

How ere the skulking murderers sprang 
From their dark ambuscade 

The solemn horns of cloudland sang, 
And made their hearts afraid. 

Still from the sacred tower is poured, 
When comes the Fatal Guest, 

The hymn they love who gave the Lord 
Their Bethlehem of the West, 

The strain that scared the vulture horde 
And saved the turtle’s nest. 

And still, where death affection smites, 
if from the heights of prayer 

Faith’s song between the evening lights 
Surprises blind despair, 

The sound the lurking fiend affrights, 
And peace stays slumbering there. 


THERON BROWN. 
—+or— 
For the Companion. 
TRUE SERVICE. 


‘The relief corps who worked amid the horrors 
of the Johnstown disaster speak with gratitude 
of two women who lived in a house upon a hill 
which escaped the flood. They were a mother 
and daughter, educated, gently-bred women. 


selves safe, but with neither money to give the 
survivors, nor strength to dig for the uncounted | 
dead, their friends and neighbors, who had been | 
buried before their eyes. 

‘One thing we can do,”’ the mother said. ‘‘We 
can cook for these starving people.”’ 

For weeks they rose at five o’clock in the 
morning, and worked over a hot stove through 
each day, cooking the provisions which were for- 
warded from all parts of the country to feed the 
survivors. For this they refused to accept any 
reward. 

It seemed a poor little work, and passed un- 
noticed in the great upheaval of generosity 
throughout the land. 

Was it wholly what it seemed ? 

A story is told of an old negro who was seen 
guiding his donkey and cart into Charleston the | 
day after the terrible earthquake. The cart held | 
all the proceeds of his little garden. 

‘*What have you there, uncle ?’’ he was asked. 

“Yerbs, sah. No, I don’t sell ‘em. Dey’s fo’ 
dem pore souls in de town. It’s all I hed, sah.” 

During the Civil War there were men on both 
sides who held back from volunteering, because 
they could not obtain positions as officers. They | 
would not fight as privates. 

God’s work goes on all the time in the world for 
the help of the poor, the hurt, the crippled in the 
great army of humanity. 

Go in as a private. Help, if it is only to bend 
over a hot stove or to bring a poor bunch of 
herbs to the needy. 


| bottom and another over the plants wil 
When the flood had passed, they found them- | ' ' 


| ver 


| out for Elizabeth City. 


was searched, 





THE YOU 
| God will accept your service. It is not the 
| marshal’s baton or the conqueror’s sword that 
can win you honor in His eyes. His ‘well done” 
is bestowed not for showy deeds or high station, 
but for that inward service which only He sees 
and knows. 


or 


The late John Boyle O’Reilly was a political 
| prisoner for-several years of his early life, first in 
| England and .fterward in Australia; and in Mr. 
| Roche’s biography of him it is said that he long 
|afterward spoke of himself as still retaining a 
| kind of affectionate regard for a certain cell, on 
| the iron-barred door of which hung a white card, 
| inscribed, “John Boyle O’Reilly, 20 years.” The 
| following anecdote gives the reader an idea of the 

ex-convict’s magnanimity. 


| HE COULD FORGET. 
| 


At one of the stations to which he was occasion- 
ally sent with messages there was an overseer, 
warden, or watch-dog of some sort, who chose to 
be an exception to all human kind by conceiving, 
at sight, a bitter dislike to young O’Reilly. On 
their very first meeting he looked hard at the new- 
comer, and said: 

“Young man, you know what you are here for,” 
adding, with an oath, “I will help you to know it.” 

From that time he watched his victim sharply, 
hoping to catch him in some infraction of the 
many regulations governing the convict settle- 
ment. At last his time came. O’Reilly one day 
was a few minutes late in making his trip. He 
found the overseer waiting for him, watch in hand. 

“You are late—so many minutes,” he said. “You 
are reported.” 

Among the penalties of being ‘“‘reported,”’ one 
was that the offender should not be allowed to 
send or receive a letter for six months. 

A few days after this incident the overseer 
called O'Reilly into his office. He held in his hand 
a letter, heavily bordered with black, which he 
had just perused. 

O’Reilly knew that his mother, at home in Ire- 
land, had been dangerously ill for sometime. The 
letter probably bore the news of her death, but it 
might contain tidings of a less bitter loss. No one, 
except the overseer, knew its contents. He said, 
“O'Reilly, here is a letter for you.” 

The prisoner said, “Thank you,” and held out 
his hand for it. The overseer looked at him fora 
moment, and then said, as he tossed the letter into 
a drawer: “You will get it in six months!” 

When, at the end of six months, O’Reilly re- 
ceived the letter, he found that it confirmed his 
worst fears. The mother whom he had loved and 
idolized was dead. 

Listening to this story years afterward from the 
lips of the victim, I asked him why he had never 

ublished the name of the cold-blooded wretch, 

or the execration of humanity. 

He smiled, and said that he did not bear the 
fellow any malice; that a man who would do a 
deed of that kind must be insane and irresponsi- 
ble—a being toward whom one could not cherish 
animosity. 

“Besides,” he added, “I do not know his name 
now. I have forgotten it.” 








—~@>— 


CULTIVATING WILD FLOWERS. 

Persons who like to have wild flowers in their 
| gardens lose a pleasant and interesting experience 
| when they buy from a nursery what they might 
procure from the woods and fields. 
| seeking wild plants, many things which are not 
mentioned in catalogues and botanical descrip 
tions, and the knowledge so acquired contributes 
much to one’s success in cultivating the plants. 
Some hints about making the acquaintance of wild 
flowers in their own homes are given by a corre 
spondent of Garden and Forest : 


Almost any New England town contains from six 
to a dozen varieties of wild violets. The best time 
to distinguish the various kinds, and to transplant 
them, is when they are in flower. 

Go out into the woods and fields in the middle of 
me and look for them. Lift the finest plants 
with plenty of their home soil about their roots, 
using care that they do not wilt. Keep them moist 

| and shielded from the sun, especially for the first 
few days. Well-cared for, they will make strong 
flowering stock by the next spring. 

At the season when violets are in bloom many 
other fine things will be found, such as anemones, 
trilllums, spring beauties, lady’s- slippers and 
ferns. One who begins to collect will be surprised 
at the number met with, the pleasure each new 
discovery gives, and, if proper care is bestowed, 
the small proportion of losses. 

Scarcely a day passes from May until December 
| when some wild plants ma 
transplanted. A light a= Baws about a foot in 
length, with a handle fifteen inches long, is the 

only implement needed for most plants. 

A tin collecting case with a tight cover will keep | 
— fresh a long time, but a closely woven handle | 

asket will, in most cases, answer just as well, and | 
is much lighter to carry. A wet cloth spread in the | 
keep them 


cool and moist. 


—~Oor 


IN THE LOG. 


A Southern correspondent sends to The Com.- | 
panion a story of war-time. In some parts 


of war were greatly aggravated by the strife be- 
tween irregular organizations of Union and Con. | 
federate sympathizers, known respectively as 
“Buffaloes” and “Guerillas.” Both organizations 
were composed of lawless men, and no ultimate 
good appears to have been accomplished by them, 
either for the North or for the South. 


After General Burnside’s capture of Roanoke 
Island and Elizabeth City, things began to grow | 
uncomfortable for the Buffaloes, who had 
made themselves obnoxious to their neighbors by 
many deeds of mischief. One of their acknow 
ledged leaders put his family into a buggy, and set 
On the way he was met by 
a band of Guerillas, who called upon him to sur 
render. 
He knew that he could hope for no mercy if he 
gave himself up, and thinking that they might not 
fire upon his wife and children, he urged his horse 


| forward, at the same time holding his infant child 


in front of himself as a shield. But the order to 
fire was given, and he fell back dead, a volley of 
bullets having reached him through the body of | 
his child. 

The horrible deed roused intense indignation, of 
course, and vengeance was threatened. Unhappily | 
suspicion fastened upon the wrong man, and he 
was marked for destruction. News reached him 
upon his farm that the Buffaloes were in pursuit of 
his head, and he arranged with his wife a code of 
signals for his protection. 

Again and — by day and by night, his house 

yut without success. Many times he | 
watched the searching parties as they withdrew, 
disappointed, from the premises. One day he had 
a peculiarly narrow escape. 
nd of armed men were seen approaching. 
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Evidently they were after him again. He hastened 
from the house into the field, thinking himself 
unseen; but his pursuers had caught sight of him, 
and at once started in pursuit. There was no time 
to reach the woods, ond in his extremity he crawled 
into a log which lay near the entrance to the field. 

Hardly was he inside when his enemies swarmed 
into the field. ‘Where is he?” ‘Where is he?” he 
heard one and another ask. ‘“‘We saw him run this 
way, and he hasn’t had time to cross the field. He 
is hiding here somewhere, and we have him at 
last.” 

Some kept watch, and the rest searched the field. 
After a while all hands came together about the 
log, and some of them sat down upon it. One 
would shoot him at sight; another wanted to hang 
him to a tree and riddle him with bullets. No one 
suggested a trial, or the possibility of his inno- 
cence. 

The prisoner was almost afraid to breathe. 
Another search was made, and his agony of sus- 
pense continued. In his distress he prayed ear- 
nestly for protection. No one thought to look into 
the log, and late in the afternoon the sound of the 
bell notified him that the coast was clear, and he 
might return to the house. 

Many years have passed. The man still lives, 
| and still believes that there was some connection 
between his prayer and his deliverance. 





min 


For the Companion. 


ON THE UP-GRADE. 


As the horse-car reaches the foot of the hill, 
Gray Jerry swings up with a lively clatter: 
“Is that you, Blackie? Good day to you, Bill! 

A steep one to climb—but ’tis little matter,” 
He seems to say, “for I’ve nothing to do 
But to hitch right on and to pull with you!” 


He — new life in the jaded pair, 
Their ears prick up and their eyes grow bright ; 
The car is heavy, but little they care, 
For good gray Jerry will make it light. 
They trot together without a ~~ 
Time for rest when they get to the top! 


Now the horses are half up-hill, 

The driver has little or nothing to do; 
Courage Blackie, and pull away Bill! 

Jerry will see the whole business through ; 
He twinkles his eye, and he switches his tail, 
And makes the car fly, on the up-grade rail. 


A model of active benevolence 
Jerry the car-horse appears to me, 
With his brave, kind heart and his good horse-sense— 
And ’twere well with us, could we always be 
Ready as he is, to cheer and aid 
The brothers that toil on the hard up-grade ! 
E. CAVAZZA. 


—~@-—— 


NOT SO POETICAL. 


It is not needful to look for illustrations of the 
| old saying that things are not what they seem, since 
| new instances present themselves at every turn. 
| Not infrequently these are a bit droll, and one who 
had a turn for satire might make something from 

the incident in which a romantic Boston society 
| girl figured last summer at the mountains. 
| Atthe hotel where she was staying with a party 
of friends appeared a young man who was of the 
romantic sort of beauty which is especially dear to 
| the heart of sentimentally disposed young women. 
| He had dark, wavy hair, big brown eyes, a silky 





| moustache, and a dreamy air which seemed to the | 


| silly girl in question the most poetical thing in the 
world. 


quaintance, and one evening when there was a hop 
| at the hotel she laid a plan for accomplishing her 
object. 

On the arm of her dearest gir) friend, to whom 
she confided her project, she sauntered toward the 
spot where the poetical young man stood, his dark, 
dreamy mn 
to whom he was talking. 

As she came near the stranger, she said to her 
friend sentimentally : 

“Oh, do let us wait and hear what he is saying. 
It is something beautiful and poetical, I can see by 

| the lovely and speaking expression of his eyes.” 
| Her friend stopped with her, and the pair pre 
tended to be engaged in examining a stand of 

— while they listened; and this is what they 
heard. 

| _ “And so you have charge of arranging the win. 
dows of the store?’’ said the young lady to whom 
the romantic-looking youth was talking. 


“Yes,” he answered, with the air of one who | 


communicates the weightiest secrets of xsthetics; 
“of course we never put our best goods into the 
windows, though, for they get faded and dusty; 
but they let me have anything else in the store to 
| work with.” 
The romantic young woman clutched her fan 


| firmly with one hand, and the arm of her friend | 
not be successfully | with the other, as she hurried away from the spot. | 


Not very poetical, was it? 

“If you ever tell what a goose I’ve been,” she 
an in a tragic whisper, “Pn never speak to you | 
again!” 

But in the end she told of the incident herself, 
having learned a lesson cheaply, and being able to 
laugh at her own folly. 


er 


STRONG YARN. 
“Did I ever have a fearful adventure?” repeated 
Mrs. Catherine Cabbage, an old lady of Dedham, 


of the | Mass., when a party of young people were urging | cheeks were drawn in, his eyebrows lifted, his 
| South, and especially in North Carolina, the horrors | her to tell some of her early experiences. “Yes, 


fearful enough to me,”’ she added, with a smile. | 
“Twas the year after I was married. Dedham 
aint much like what ’twasthen. My nighest neigh. | 
bor was a mile away, but for all that we was a 
good deal more neighborly than folks be now. 


“One winter afternoon I took my knittin’-work— 
1 was knittin’ my husband some indigo-blue socks 
—an’ ran over to a neighbor’s. I was knittin’ the 
foot, an’ I stayed pretty late, hopin’ to toe it off; 
but I jest got it to the narrerin’s an’ give it up, an’ 
started for home. 

“I carried my yarn ball ina bag tied to my waist, 
an’ the sock I tucked into my belt, the needles all 
init. "T'was a bright moonlight evenin’, but I was 
always kind of timid to be out alone after dark. 
The road was lonesome, an’ I walked pretty lively. | 

“I’d_ gone about a quarter of a mile, guess, | 
when I heard a noise behind me. I looked back, 
an’ there was a black creature that looked in the 
twilight bigger’n a wood-chuck runnin’ close_after 
me. I'd heard stories of wild-cats bein’ round, 
an’ I thought in a minute ’twas one after me. 

“I hurried on, an’ I could hear what seemed to 
be that miserable beast’s claws a-scratchin’ on 
the snow, an’ the faster | went, the faster he went. 
I couldn’t stand it, so I broke into a run; on came | 
that creature at a run, too. I was terribly fright- | 
ened. Every time I looked round the wild-cat | 
seemed bigger, an’ the scarter I grew. | 

“How I run! An’ scratch, click, scratch, came | 
that ugly beast after me! You’d scarcely believe | 
how the size o’ that creature grew. I was certain | 
*twas a panther. | 

‘I was out o’ breath an’ wheezin’ when I got to 
the house. Sweat stood in beads on my face. I | 
had jest strength enough to push open ‘the door, : 
rush in, slam it to 


ether, an’ then I fell full | 
on the floor. ° ee 





No one whom she knew was acquainted with the | 
| stranger, but she was determined to secure his ac- 


es fixed upon the face of a young lady | 


“My husband was scart enough when he see 
how i was. ‘What’s the matter?’ he cried out. 
| “*The—pan—panther,’ 1 gasped, ‘chased—me— 
| all—the way home!’ and pretty soon | got breath 
| enough to tell my dreadful experience. 

“Husband went to the door an’ looked out. ‘1 
don’t see anything,’ he said. Then he begun to 
|laugh. ‘Here’s your panther!’ says he, an’ he 
came in holdin’ out that indigo-blue sock I’d been 
knittin’ on! Every needle was out of it, an’ ’twas 
still held by the ball of yarn in the bag at my belt, 
an’ I’d been a-draggin’ it on after me, an’ thinkin’ 
*twas a wild beast! 

“I felt cheap enough over it. But wa’n’t that 
strong yarn to stand all the runnin’ an’ pullin’ it 
got, an’ not break?” 


ter 
TRUE TO HIS CHURCH. 


“In Greenfield Meadows, Mass., about 1848,” 
writes a correspondent, “lived one Edwin Smead, 


a farmer, whose dog was as constant as his master 

in attendance at the old First Church. The meet- 

| ing-house contained a high pulpit, which was ap- 

| proached by winding stairs in front of the gallery 

| containing the singers. When the congregation 
ing-house. The seats were turned around, a plat- 
form was erected at the other end of the church, 
and a modern desk was placed upon it. — 

“When the day came for the reopening of the 
church, the old dog walked in with the rest, and 
down the other, looking disturbed, and apparently 

| aware that he was the object of ill-suppressed 
merriment, until at last, hearing the voice of good 
old Doctor Chandler in the opening services, he 
reluctantly and shamefacedly mounted the mod 
“The dog stuck by the farm, but did not take to 
| the new religion. age Sunday morning, when 
| the family started for church, he was ready, and 
| trotted along by the side of the wagon until he 
came to the place where the road branched ofl 


entered the church, the old dog, with the utmost 
| wearing an expression of deep disgust at the 
ern platform, and composed himself to sleep. 
toward the Congregational meeting-house. Atthat 








gravity of manner, always climbed the pulpit 
stairs, and composed himself for a nap. 

“About 1851 alterations were made in the meet. 
| changed a of things, sought the stairs 
| leading to the old pulpit, which, alas! had disap. 

peared forever. He walked up one aisle and 

“Not long after this Mr. Smead died, and his 

farm was sold to Mr. Parmenter, a good Baptist 
deacon, who attended his church in the village. 
point he parted ne with the family, and 
stood by his own creed. 

“For some years longer the old dog was the most 
constant member of that society, never missing 


| attendance upon the Sunday services, rain or 
| shine, until his dog days were ended.” 


| 


| 


TESTING THE OYSTERS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A Chicago lady called upon Health Officer Wick 
| ersham, not long ago, says the Mail, upon a mys 
terious mission. She brought with her half a dozen 
fried oysters. “They have been trying to poison 
| me again, doctor,” she said, as she laid the oysters 
before him. 


| “Oh no, I guess not,” replied the official. 

“Yes, they have,” said the visitor, “but I’ve out 
| witted them this time, you see. I have brought the 
| — oysters right to you to be analyzed. 
| There they are.” 

The doctor argued quietly with the lady, trying 
| to convince her that she was the victim of an 
| hallucination, but his labors were vain. Realizing 

the fruitlessness of argument under these circum 
stances, the doctor chatted pleasantly with his 
visitor till she became quieter, and then said: “So 
the poison is in these oysters, is it?’’ 

“Yes, I’m certain of it.” 

The doctor picked up one of the bivalves, nib 
bled at it cautiously for a moment, and with a sigh 
| of satisfaction slipped it into his mouth. 
| “My stars! that was good!” he exclaimed, smack 

ing hislips. ‘Your cook understands his business. 
| That was fit for a king!” 

And without more ado the remaining oysters, 
one after another, went to satisfy the Lesger of 
the health department of the city of Chicago. 

There was a long period of silence, broken at last 
by the woman, who said, very meekly. “Doctor!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“I’ve been a fool. I’m sorry for it, and for the 
| trouble I have caused you.” 

“I assure you that I am your debtor, madam,”’ 
gallantly rejoined the doctor. “If all my profes 
| sional analyses were as agreeable and satisfactory 

as this seems likely to be, I should be much better 
pleased with my position.” 


—~+oo——___——_- 


TOO WELL HIDDEN. 


| Elizabeth Glover, in her wise and useful little 


book, “Family Manners,” devotes a chapter to de 
ploring the New England habit of repressing one’s 
feelings on the matters nearest at heart, and never 
allowing them to find expression in words. 
says: 

There was a railroad accident, and a poor 
farmer’s wife was taken out, bleeding and uncon 
scious. The doctor and a kind woman were work 
ing over her when her husband came in and stood 
a moment, looking on in disturbed silence. His 


She 


hands in his pockets. 

Presently, with some effort, he cleared his throat 
to speak; and as the doctor looked up he asked, 
“Ye didn’t see a new tin dipper lyin’ round where 
ye picked her up, did ye?” 

He got no answer from the indignant doctor, and 
presently strayed out again in search of his dipper 

Meanwhile his wife opened her eyes, and at 
once asked for her husband. ‘He’s safe,” said the 
doctor, shortly. She felt his curt tone, and faint as 
she was, she divined what it meant. “He’s a dread 


| ful feelin’ man,” she said, “but he don’t never =:\) 
” 


much! 


eee 
SOMETHING EASY. 


Mathematics and imagination are not commonly 
supposed to have any relation to each other, but 


| there are occasions when a teacher of mathematics, 


like any other teacher, needs to be able to put him 
self in his pupil’s place. Here, for example, is a 
case reported in the Philadelphia Times : 


A learned professor was examining a graduate 
in the presence of a board of judges. 

“What do you know of differential calculus?” 
he asked. 

Deep silence ensued. . 

“Well, then, tell us something about the binomial 
theorem.” 

Another term of silence, deeper, if possible, 
than before. . 

“Perhaps you had better begin with some easier 
question, professor,” kindly suggested one of the 
judges. oa 

“Very good,” said the professor. “Well, sir, 
turning to the shivering candidate, ‘you will please 
tell us the distinction between the differential 
calculus and the binomial theorem.” 
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For the Companion. 


A MAY-DAY PICNIC. 


The day was a lovely one, clear and sunshiny, eagerly from the big chair by the window. 








back ; and so the first cloud came up, which grew| ‘I can’t see ’em,” she said; “they're going | 


bigger and blacker until Jamie was ready to cry, | where I can’t see “em.” 
and Ted declared he wouldn’t have a picnic at all. | 


| queen.”’ e 
into Maidie’s blue eyes. 


“Oh, will you ?”’ she cried. ‘I’m so glad! And} soms and sweetness and May-time joy. 
| I'll go ahead, just like a real queen.” 


| down the slope. 


” 


“Oh, let’s don’t do this way, 


A quick little twinkle that wasn’t all fun came 


urged Dolly, | her face away from the window, and shut her 
gently. ‘‘Let’s let Maidie say, because she’s the | eyes tight. But only fora minute. There was a 
| merry clatter on the step, and a knock at the door. 


| little Mitty. 


It was a great disappointment. Mitty turned | 





‘Come in,’’ said Mitty, all in a tremble. 
And in they came, filling the room with blos- | 
Poor | 
Her thin cheeks paled and flushed. | 


So the crown was placed on Maidie’s head, and | The tears seemed ready to fall. 


| Ted took the lunch-basket, and’ the whole little | 
| party with their arms full of flowers followed | ing forward. ‘*We’ve—we’ve come to have our | 
| picnic with you, and we want you to be the queen. 


going to the brook!” 


“Oh, don’t—don’t cry!"’ said Maidie, ia) 


Just for an instant Mitty hid her face; then she 


“Goody !’’ thought Jamie, jubilantly, ‘‘she’s Oh—lI thought you'd be glad!”’ | 


But Maidie didn’t stop at the brook. 


Over in | lifted it, trembling and rosy, and fairly shining 


the little red house a pair of eyes were watching | with joy. 


Old | 


“Oh, I am!”’ she cried; ‘‘I’m gladder than I 


without a cloud so big as a man’s little finger in| Mrs. Blines had gone to the village, and Mitty | ever was in all my life!” | 


the sky. 
man, declared it was a ‘*weather-breeder, 
this didn’t trouble the children a bit. 


Amos, who was Grandpa Dent’s hired 
”” but 


ing her curls at Amos, ‘‘and I think 
it’s going to keep right on being that 
way! My grandma says it isn’t a 
good plan to beg trouble.”’ 

‘Ho! ho!”’ laughed Amos, taking 
up his wheelbarrow handles, and 
thinking that Maidie was a very 
funny little girl. ‘Well, I hope 
you'll have a nice picnic,’’ said he. 

“‘Oh, we shall!’’ chorused the chil- 
dren, joyfully, and it was safe to say 
they would unless something hap- 
pened to prevent. 

There were seven of them im all, 
three from Uncle Jack Harvey’s, 
three from Mr. Thatcher's, whose 
farm joined Grandpa Dent’s, and 
Maidie, who was going to stay until 
her mamma came home from Cali- 
fornia—perhaps all summer long. 

Of course there were a great many 
good times, and this was one of 
them. Aunt Prudence packed a 
delicious lunch for the picnic, and 
Grandma Dent added some caraway 
cookies and jam tarts, which nobody 
else knew how to make so nice. Then 
away the children went in the sun- 
shine of the bright May morning to 
the pine grove where the May- 
flowers grew. 

The snow had disappeared unusu- 
ally early that spring, and the April 
days had been as warm and golden 
as they sometimes are in June, and 
so the buds, hidmg under the rusty 
brown leaves, had burst into masses 
of pink-and-white bloom just in time 
for the May-Day picnic. 

‘How swe-et they are!’’ cried 
Maidie, sniffing in an ecstasy of de- 
light. ‘‘Isn’t it funny that such 
homely leaves have such pretty 
flowers ?”’ she asked, thoughtfully. 

Cousin Ted laughed. **That’s one 
way of evening up things,”’ said he. 
“My father says everything ought 
to be evened up some way.” 

When they had come quite through 
the grove, they sat down on the edge 
of the sunny slope to make the 
wreath. It was settled in the begin- 
ning that Maidie was to be the queen. 

‘Because you’re visiting, you 
know,”’ said Pet Thatcher. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Maidie. ‘Look, 
Dolly! What a funny little house 
over there! Who lives in it?” 

Dolly looked. It was a funny 
little house, painted red where it was 
painted at all, and with a roof only 
on one side. 

“Oh, that’s where Mitty Blines 
lives,’’ said she, ‘‘and her grandma.”’ 

“And Mitty can’t walk a step, ever,’’ added 
Bess Harvey. ‘She’s—she’s —”’ 

‘‘Paralyzed,’’ put in Ted, wisely. 


“She just sits in a chair all day long,”’ said 


Pet, soberly. ‘*And her grandma knits and knits, | 


and sometimes folks give her things.” 

Maidie’s eyes were big and bright. ‘Can't the 
little—can’t Mitty ever go out doors—ever ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘““No,"’ answered Dolly, softly, ‘‘she can’t, un- 
less she’s carried, and there’s nobody to carry 
her.”’ ; 

The little shed-roofed house on the opposite 
slope wavered for an instant before Maidie’s eyes. 
She wondered how things were evened up for 
Mitty. In another minute Ted held up the 
wreath, all pink and white and sweet. 

‘*Your crown is done, Queen Maidie,”’ he said, 
with a funny bow. ‘Now, where’ll we have the 
pienic ?”’ 


‘Right here,’’ decided Dolly, promptly; ‘‘it’s | 


80 nice and warm.”’ 

“Pooh!”’ said Ted. ‘This isn’t any kind of a 
place. We want to go somewhere. We’ll have 
it on the big rock the other side of the woods.” 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ declared Jamie Thatcher. ‘Let’s 
zo down there by the brook, under the big elm.” 

Ted’s face grew red. He was the oldest of the 
seven, and felt that he had the right to decide. 
He said so, rather crossly, and Jamie answered 


was lonesome enough; and she did hope the party 
would be where she could see it. 


They were all glad; a merrier little party never 


She caught her | was seen, and Uncle Jack said when he heard of | 


breath when she saw the children tiptoe over the | it that it was an ‘evening up” worth telling of. | 
“It’s just be-eautiful now,’’ said Maidie, shak- | log across the brook, and come up the slope. | 
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A MAY-DAY PICNIC. 


For the Companion. 
THE COMING OF MAY. 
“This way, this way, comes the Princess May!” 
The glad bird-beralds sing, 
And through orchard lane, in the path of the train, 
The flowers sweet odors fling. 
EMMA C. Dowb. 
—_—_——— or — — 
For the Companion. 


DORKY’S MAY-BASKET. 


“Mamma, I do wish Dorky could come to my 
May-party !”’ said little Nan. 

‘Well, why can’t she ?”’ queried mamma, look- 
ing up from her work. 

“Oh, her dress is so old and worn; and her 
mother can’t buy her another—not till she gets 
Mrs. Damon’s wool done—and that'll take as 
much as a month, I guess, for there’s such a big 
pile of it, and it’s such slow work to grind it out.”’ 

“Grind wool! Oh, Nan,’* teased her brother 
Tom. 

‘*Well, they turn a wheel anyway,”’ said Nan, 


| ‘an’ isn’t that what old Jacob Naines does when 


he grinds corn ?”’ 

‘To be sure!’’ laughed Tom. ‘But his wheels 
are great stones that crush the corn, and Dorky’s 
mother spins the wool, that is, spindles it, because 
it comes off a spindle.” 


‘*Well, Dorky can’t come to the party, which- 
ever way it is,”’ said Nan. 

Suddenly a little plan sprang into her mind, 
and Nan ran away to the big red cupboard in the 
dairy where the maple sugar was kept. There 
was a box full of cakes—round and scalloped and 
heart-shaped—and thimdles of all sizes, which 
she had made all herself that spring to eat the 
| next winter. 
| Slipping on her waterproof, she took the cakes, 
thimbles and all, in a basket, and running down 
to Mr. Blake’s store, bought with them six yards 
of pink calico for a dress for Dorky. 

“It shall be Dorky’s May-basket, too!’’ Nan 
whispered to herself as she trudged home. 

Mamma, who was in the secret, made Nan a 





big strong May-basket out of brown paper, and | 


putting the dress in it, Nan carried it over to 
Dorky’s house before it got too dark, and tied it 
to the door-latch. 
Dorky was too happy to eat her supper, and 
went to sleep with the precious bundle in her 
| arms. 


AFTER little Pauline had gone to sleep one 
night, some one turned her little crib around, 
putting the head where the foot had been. She 
| Was very indignant when she awoke, because 
| She had ‘‘slept upside down.” 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 
ANAGRAM. 


The omitted rhymes are formed from the eleven 
letters omitted from the last line. 


If a Frenchman should wander from Paris away, 
And reach fair Southern France on the first day 
of *« *« *, 
Little maids he might see, each 
dressed likea *« * « * *, 
In bowers of flowers, so fragrant and 


* * © #, 

When a child, ’twas my hap to travel 
that way, 

And under a church porch I saw such 
a * © #. 

Her robe was so white, and her face 
was sO * * * #, 

And garlands of flowers so covered 
her hair, 

I thought ’twas a goddess protecting 
her fane, 

‘Though sure, such a thought was 
quite foolishand * * « *. 
The smile on her lips was gentle, not 

* e Hy, 
A green wand of olive her sceptre to 


sway. 

And while I admired the pretty 
*_ ** &* © # : 

A maid with a basket said, “Please, 
forthe «*« « «*.” 

My mother some coins dropped the 
basket with « * ; 

And my pennies I gave, the fair god- 
dess to win. 

“Now what will she do with our pen- 
nies, *« « « * « ?” 

I asked, as we turned and wandered 


oe a Oe 
The reply,—‘“She’ll appoint a glad 
festival day, 
When all will rejoice with this 
“Oe @¢e & @ Ss “ee. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
PI. 
Gsno fo Gprnis. 
Egvi hte nirhdlec yhisiado 
Nada tel tmhe eb ylolj sady, 
Agtrn mfordee ot het denherli ni hist 
soouy]j gsnrpi. 
Teetrb nme feeerrhta 
Lilash ew vhea rfo tlugerha 
Yrfele dsehtou ot hte sodow ilt! lal 
hte seohee gnri. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 46 letters, 
is a title given by an English poet to 
May- Day. 

The 38, 17, 36, 1, 25, 34, 24 is reproach 
of conscience. 

The 2, 3, 44, 41 is to wither. 

The 9, Is, 4, 5, 14, 16 is a low, flat- 
bottomed vessel, driven by oars. 

The 7, 21, 10, 46 is sacred. 

The 2, 8, 19, 29,30, 40, 12 is a fabu 
lous creature. 

The 32, 28, 11, 35, 27 is scarcely ever 
a welcome visitor. 

The 42, 43, 45, 13, 31 is to endure. 

The 15, 23, 33, 6, 26, 37, 39 is a sharp- 
ener. ANN O. TATOR. 


4. 
CRYPTOGRAMMATICAL ANAGRAMS. 


The anagrams are the names of six 
works of an author who died May 1, 
1700. His surname is buried, one 
letter in each anagram, in order. 

Did Nathan Hentherp? 
Does Stene Exhale Dranaf? 
Ice Sam says Poetry and So. 
Themdale. 

Shall a Man Do the Picabo? 
No Clackmefe. 


5. 


CONCEALED WORD. 


Tho’ I'll now conceal it thrice, 
’Tis plain it will not stay concealed, 
And in this dilemma you 
Can see how soon ‘twill be revealed; 
’Tis peering from a yellow flower— 
From all that sweet aroma yield. 


6. 
TRIPLE CHARADE. 
| I. 


| I know of no article longer than my first. 
My second may be found in this sentence. 
My third is a note in music. 

My fourth is used in coining. 


II. 
My jirst is what the two suitors wished to do to 
number one. 
My second is the latter half of the cold season. 
| Ill. 
| 


My first is the result in addition. 
| My second is the French word for sea. 





In an ancient May game number one was a young 
woman, and number two and number three were 
her suitors, of whom she favored the latter. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Way, weigher, waste, waist. 

2. Nobility, Orphaned, Diamonds. Nod. 

3. Sweden, Swede, we, wed, den, need, Eden. 
4. 1. Eli. 2. Ira. 3. Leo. 4. Pat. 5. Leon. 6. Ida. 
- Ann. 8. Ai. 

5. Simple Simon. 

6. Example is better than precept. Fine feathers 
make fine birds. A contented mind is a continual 
feast. Hunger is the best sauce. It never rains 
but it pours. 


7. Bookworm, 
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bottle by mail only for 50 cts. 
Central St., 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


| 








A VERY PECULIAR RIDE. 

Time softens all things, including the memory of 
disagreeable incidents. What, at the time, may 
have been irritating, perilous or intensely disa 
greeable, after a lapse of years becomes a matter 
of pride or amusement. Otherwise, this anecdote, 
which relates an incident anything but funny at 
the time of occurrence, would never have been 
recalled. It was told by a gentleman now in pros- 
perous circumstances. 


When I was a young man, said he, I had a 
hard struggle to make both ends meet, and fora 
time did any odd job that came to my hand. One 
very rainy night, very nearly one o’clock in.the 
morning, I was passing along Chestnut Street, in | 
Philadelphia, when I was acc osted by a gentleman 
whom I knew slightly. 

“Jim,” said he, hurriedly, “1 want you to take a 
message for me to Brown Street” (a locality near 
Fairmount Park), “and | will pay you a dollar for 
delivering it, and I'll give you another dollar to 
pay your cab hire.out there.’ 

It must be borne in mind that this was before 
the days of district messengers, and the local tele- | 
graph offices were closed at ten o’clock P. M. | 

I agreed to carry the message—a letter—and | 
gving around the corner of Ninth Street, found a 
single cab standing there. It was a most dilapi- 
dated vehicle, with two wretched horses, and the | 
driver was in keeping, being old, poorly clad, and, 
as I soon discovered, extremely hard of hearing. 

Hlowever, it was Hobson’s choice, and after some 
chaffering I got into the cab, and it started. Away 
we rattled up Ninth Street and out Ridge Avenue, 
and had gone perhaps two squares on the latter 
street when a most extraordinary accident hap- 
pened. The floor of the cab gave way beneath my 
feet! 

I was half-asleep at the time, and when I came 
to my senses I was stuck in the debris and my toes 
were bumping along the cobble-stones. 1 kicked 
and struggled to regain my position, until the seat 
as well as the bottom boards fell into the street, 
except one jagged piece that kept banging the 

‘lves of my legs. 

Placing either hand on the side sash of the cab 
doors I trotted along inside the cab, meanwhile 
erying loudly to the driver; but I might as well 
have appealed to the wheels. The old horses 
clattered along at a spirited rate; I dared not drop 
for fear the jagged board would knock out my 
brains, and so I was ome to keep ay 
In short, | ran clear out to Fairmount Park, near y 
four miles! 

I could have cried with vexation at the time, and 
I had a fearful row with the cabman, but now I 
can afford to laugh at what was as ludicrous a dis- 
aster as ever happened in civilized life. 


_ +> 


INSECTS AT SEA. 


Birds of passage make their way across wide 
stretches of water with instinct, not only in regard | 
to their course but in regard to the proper season 
as well. The finding of flies and butterflies a long 
way out at sea is perhaps hardly more wonderful, | 
but to most readers the fact is not so well known. | 
What Mr. Collingwood found to be the habit of | 
such insects in Chinese waters may be observed | 
over large areas of tropic seas. 





When we had stood out some thirty miles from 
the land, a plague of flies overtook us. The cabin 
was so full of them that the beams were blackened. 
Common black house-flies they were, for the most 
part, with, however, a good sprinkling of large 
green flies. Where they could have come from 
Was a mystery; but they were a terrible nuisance, 
and although we swept off hundreds in a net, their 
numbers were not sensibly diminished. 

Another singular circumstance was, that although 
no land was in sight, large dragon. flies repeated 
flew across the ship; and I observed a large, dark 
butterfly flit across in the direction of the land, 
without stopping to rest on the ship. At this time 
the nearest land was the Chusan Islands, fully 
thirty miles off. 

It is by no means an uncommon circumstance to 
see butterflies launch themselves off one shore for 
a short aérial excursion to the opposite shore, half 
amile or a mile distant, without the least hesita- 
tion; and when we were anchored in harbor, as at | 
Ke-lung, they were constantly flying through the 
rigging so rapidly that it was impossible to catch 
them, for they never rested upon the dy tc Under 
these circumstance es, they usually ow, in a 
straight line, and near the water. 





——+or- 


ONE OYSTER FOR TWO. 


We laugh at the innocent young housewife who 
ordered “half a dozen halibut” for dinner. Had 
she lived in the South Pacific Islands she might 


have been equally laughed at for ordering half a | 


dozen oysters—not to say a pint. The author of 


“Oysters, and All About Them” gives some exam. | 


pts that nearly match the giant clams and abalones 
of the California coast. 


Pliny mentions that, according to the historians 


of Alexander’s expedition, oysters a foot in diam- | 


eter were found in the Indian Seas, and Sir James 
E. Tennent was unexpectedly enabled to corrob- 
orate the correctness of this statement, for at Kot- 
tier, near Trincomalee, enormous specimens of 
edible oysters were brought to the rest house. One 
measured more than eleven inches in length by 
half as many in width. 

But this extraordinary measurement is beaten by 
the oysters of Port I incoln in South Australia, 
which are the largest edible ones in the world. 
They are as large asa dinner-plate, and of much 
the same shape. They are sometimes more than a 
foot across the shell, and the oyster fits his habita- 
tion so well that he does not leave much margin. 

It is a new sensation when a friend asks you to 
lunch, at Adelaide, to have one oyster fried in but- 
ter, or in eggs and bread crumbs, set before you, 
but it is a very pleasant experience; for the flavor | 
and delicacy of the Port Lincoln mammoth are 
proverbial, even in that land of luxuries. 


—_—_—_~@>— — 


A GIRL. 


Readers of John Ruskin’s works will probably 
not recognize his master hand in the following 
comment on the lines: 


No fountain from a rocky cave 
F’er tripped with foot so free, 

She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 


“A girl is always like that when everything is 
right with her.’ 





FREE FLOWERS : 


| page illustrated monthly, price 50 cents per year, 







Agents and Boys. Send 1c. for 
sample package and terms to agents 
for the sale of these buttons. No 
needle needed to put them on, and they 
sell to everybody like hot cakes. Big 
money made selling them. Try them. 


THUMB PRESS BUTTON CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 





introduce 
THIS BRIGHT, 


into the home of every one who loves flowers, who has 
we offer a_ three | 

acket of mixed flower r | 

Balsam, Phlox, Asters, | 


a garden, or who keeps poultry, 


months’ trial subscription and a 
seeds, over 300 kinds (Pansies, 
etc.), for only 10 

WEST 


cents in stam + 
ERN GARDEN, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HUDSON’S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. 


One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 
Bands, | pair Pliers, 









Agents won 
CHAS, E, HUDSON, 
Leominster, Mass. 


To Lady Canvassers, 


The repeated demands from Lady Canvassers 
for permission to sell our Specialties, the Sigsbee 
Seamless Dress Shields, Children’s Waists 
and G. M. 8S. Supporter, have induced us to place 
them on the market by this method. Please send 
your full address on postal card. 


SIGSBEE MFG. CO., Ayer Mass. 


Fe 
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The correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign and every-day | 
correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, moderate in 
ice. If your dealer does not 
eep them, send us six cents and 
we will forward you our complete 


samples. 
SAMU EL WARD CoO., 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


FAST DYES 
FOR GOTTON! “PERFECTION” 


es are Warranted to give brilliant and fast 
b ors on Cotton orem. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
10 cents a package ; 1 doz., 80 cents; 3 doz., $2.5. A’few 
of | .~ colors are :— Turkey Red, Maho any, 

jum Brown, Myrtle Green, Orange, Blue, 
Pink, and Salmon. Catalogue and Sample Cards free. 
Agents want 


W. CUSHING & CO., Box 7, Foxcroft, Me. 
















makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing | 
OC. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 


if your dealer docan’t keep 1 } hoop it eet send 50c in stamps 


JAS. S. KIRK & “& CO., Chicago. 


| STERLING SILVER INLAID | 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 


| Never wear through. : Ask your hue to get them for you. 
handsome 16 | ’he He ae & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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GENTS" and LAD 
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MAY 7, 1891. 





C’END FOR , CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, BAS 





SAFETY, with Brake and Mud Guards, s 

IRLS'24in, Ball Bearings, D 
az —— Cone Bearings, 

ings ALL over, 4 






















GENTS’ or LADIES? 





ORCHID 
orcutm, PERFUMES 


(Registered.) 


W OULD you fully satisfy 
the requirements of a 
weaned taste for exquisite 
= umes, use Seely’s 
rehid Flower; they are 
delightful Sa of 
the odors of these aristocrat- 
ic flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 


Anguloa, Calanthe. 
Jonge Bottles, 00.38 } gee 
If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we will send by mail 
Bofatalso ,on receipt of price. 

sold also by the pound to 
drug trade. 
oEELY MFG. CO., 
Bole Progeteters of Orchid 
rfumes. 
Detroit, Mich. ; 








-- | CHICAGO. 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 


HIGHEST 
GRADE 





Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Wi Denver. San Francisco 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
SPECIAL AGENTS : 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





SELF-PLAYINC. 


Internal Mech- 
anism operates 
compass of key- 
board. Plays also 
by keys same as 
any organ. 

You or anyone 
can play most 
difficult or sim- 
dlest music at 
once. 

45 years’ 
perience. 

. Organs for Par- 
lor, Church or 
Hall. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ex- 








JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., "ride, 





Locks and Reeisters Deposits! 
Opensitself when $5in dimeshave 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket ! 
Postpaid to any address on roouips 
of 2Sc. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 





paper. 

avers of worthless imitations. 

Get a Magic Bank and compare 

it with others. Our Little Joker Bank is cheaper 

it agic Introduction Com- 

pany, 227 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Unserup jes are offering cheap, worth- 
less imitations o: the MAGIC. Beware of them 


“FLORE NCE” 


RUSHES 


BY MAIL. 










PUREST ALL 
siackest | Sristles 


SOLID BACK. tight ana 


very strong. Will not split or absorb 





By moisture like a wooden brush. 
mail, Superior to Brushes generally 
post- old for $2.00. 


Face of Brush 534 x3 inches. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory, 
Send for Catalogue of Brushes rang- 
ing pone 25c. to $1.50, adapted to 
eeds of all the TS 


| paid, 
FLORENG oO. 


| S| 
120 Pine 8t., tis} ass. 


-_ gee Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are ——. 
No obligation to pare oods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass, 





45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’'90 

20,000 will be sold in ‘91 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 
= EVER-GOING, 

VERLASTING 


Steel AERMOTOR 
Where one 

others follow, and 

“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY” 


This ne fact that bef success is due: 
st. To the fact that before commencing the 












10c.; 79 Chili, 
mania, «qt iu Jaf an, 10c.; 


eA MPS! et Mixed, Forei n, l6c.; 160 var., many 
e, 25C.; = r.U.S , Zie. eru, 5e.; 16 Australian, 
qd ‘Tunis, 10c.; 4 Tas- 
2 Jhalawar, 12c.; 8 Brazil, 10¢.; 
enezuela, 10c. Large Illus. Cata. 5e. 


3 3 “Honduras, 5c.; 


; eeyP 10c. 
side, Poeke & Co., 2723 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 








(0 ts. Pays for One Bulb 


of the LOVELY, NEW, LEMOINE (But- 


terfly) GLADIOLUS, a packet of 20 kinds 
of da and Beautiful Flower Seeds,and a 4 
months’ trial subscription to the Mayflower, 


the best paper on flowers and gardening 
published. Itis an elegant, illustrated Monthly of 16 
pares devoted to flowers, fruits and gardening. 
dited by JOHN LEWIS CHILD, assisted by many 
of the most eminent Horticulturalists, writers and 
travelers in all parts of the world. Articlesby Henry 
M. Stanley and Maj. Jephson on the flowers seen in 
Africa, will shortly appear; Flowers and gardens of 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New Zealand, South 
America, China, Japan, Samoa, Egypt; growing of 
bulbs in Holland and Guernsey, seeds in Germany, 
Clematis and Begonias in England, Narcissus in 
Ireland, etc., and scores of like interesting and use- 
ful articles by eminent growers and writers. It 
teaches how to care for plants in the house, and 
flowers, fruits and vegetables in the garden. Sub- 
scription price 50 cents per year. 
SEND If 4 MONTHS AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
PREMIUM GLADIOLUS and SEEDS for ONLY 10 CENTS 
THAT YOU MAY BECOME ACQUAINTED with its merits. 
The packet of seed is composed of over 20 choice 
new sorts which will make a magnificent bed of flow- 
ers allsummer. The Lemoine Gladiolus is a lovely 
new sort, giving great spikes of bloom which are of 
brilliant, butterfly-like colors. All sent by mail post- 
paid. Gets of your friends to accept this offer with 
you and we will send you for your troublea ota | 
Amaryllis bulb. For 10 of these subscriptions we will 
send the Wonderful, Ever-blooming Mary Washing- 
ton Rose. For 20 we will send 5 elegant new perpet- 


ual blooming plants (including Mary Washington 
Rose) such as will astonish you with their beauty. 
Write at once—this offer will not appear again. Add’s 


THE MAYFLOWER, ' 


Floral Park, 
NEW YORK. © 





SYRUP f FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 








tion and experiments were made by askilled 
mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
———— tests were made on 61 different 

N wheels, propelled by artificial and 

) ‘| Fo beter wind, by which were set- 
j \\ tled definitely many questions relating to 
aX A the proper speed of wheel, Ge be best t form. 






in the wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, 
obstructions before the wheel, as ‘te the 
oO vaneless mill, and numerous other more 

S abstruse, though not less important ques- 
> tions. These investigations proved that 

the power of the best wind wheels could 
S loubled, and the AERMOTOR 

jaily demonstrates it has been done. 

a. To the liberal ooh ofthe Aermotor 
Company, that guarantees its goods sat- 
isfactor7 or pays freight both ways, and 
8d. To the enormous output of its factory 
which has made possible a reduction of 
prices so that it furnishes the best arti- 
cle at less than the poorest is 00m for. 







a 
8 
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heel that equai: 
CREAT RE 






ight, we erect on 


w 
STAND STILL,or if you want a wheel 
that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
ndstone & saw 


FOUR HORSES AT THE COST OF 

ONE ($100) write for copiously illus- 
printed matter, showing ev 

ery conceivable phase of Windmill 


Th., 
8t., 









cc d it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 


| cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 


THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


Cleansing, 
Invigorating, 
Strengthening. 


We have added 
Ha new extension 
§ handle (rigid), that 
sis instantly ad 
whereby 
every part of the 
body can be reach 
ed by the bather. 
All dealers. Mailed 
on receipt of pric 
Size 3x5 inches. 
“EVERYTHING IN RUBBER 
Goons.” 
22 Boylston St. 
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For the Companion. 


A SHARP TRICK. 


Anna Mowry was left in charge of her two 
younger brothers one summer, while her parents 
went to California. She was with them ina farm- 
house on the Massachusetts coast, and frequently 
lectured them on questions of morals and man- 
ners. 
ject of honesty. “I have often read in the papers,” 
she said, “of young men who are first led into ex- 


travagance, and then rob or defraud their employ. | 


ers. If a brother of mine was to be guilty of such 
dishonesty I would never forgive him—never! I 
would not acknowledge him as my brother!” 

The boys had never been tempted to steal, and 
the suggestion that temptation and fall were possi- 
ble, together with their sister’s threat, startled and 
impressed them. The next day, while the question 
of honesty was still fresh in their minds, Anna 
came in, eager and excited. 


“TI hear,” she said, “that a woman in the neigh. 
borhood has some fine old Satsuma ware. Her 
husband was a sea-captain and brought it to her 
fifty years ago. Come with me. I am going to try 
to buy a piece of it.” 

The house, when they reached it, was a meagre, 
forlorn little cottage. The woman was old; her 
lean, pale face lightened when she saw Anna. She 
was poorly clad. Here was a chance of earning 
money! 

*Lookin’ for rooms, ma’am ?” she said. 
some good ones to let.” 

“No,” said Anna, carelessly. 
for—a glass of water.” 

“Why, sister!” exclaimed Bob, astonished at the 
deception. 

She shook her head angrily at him to be silent, 
and when the woman left the room, she whispered, 
“If she knew what I came for she would charge 
twice as high for the ware.” Then she followed 
her hostess, who was opening a cupboard. 

“You have some nice glasses there,” she said. 

“Yes; cost a dollar a dozen.” 

“Very neat a indeed.” 

Anna turnec 


“We just stopped 


One evening she talked to them on the sub- | 


“T have | 





the cheap, ugly-shaped gobletin her | 


hand, while her keen eye scanned the recesses of | 


the cupboard. 

“Queer-looking old china cup, that,” she said. 
“May I see it? Thank you. What is it?” 

“Some foreign kind of crockery. My husband 
brought it to me. 
siderable money.” 

“Ah? I shouldn’t like to give much for it. It’s 
a dingy-looking bit of china. I think I would give 
seventy-five cents for it—just for the oddity.” 

“I couldn’t let it go for less than a dollar,” said 
the woman anxiously. “My husband gave it to 
me, but I do need money.” 

Anna laid the cup down, declaring that it was 


- ae. but after some higgling she bought it for 
a dollar. She hurried away with it, her cheeks 


flushed and her eyes shining. 

“Cousin Belle gave twenty-five dollars for not 
half so good a specimen!” she cried, exultantly, 
when they were on the road. 

“Is this worth so much?” asked Bob, gravely. 

“It is worth more; but she did not know it!’ 


“That was a pretty sharp trick of yours, Anna,” 


said Tom, thoughtfully, after a pause. 


I’ve been told it was worth con. | 





Anna laughed complacently. “Yes, I think so,” | 


she said. 

When the lads were alone that night, Bob said, 
“Anna said she would not acknowledge us as 
brothers if we stole money. Didn’t she the same 
as steal that cup from the old woman if it was 
worth twenty-five dollars? If the old woman had 
known it she would not have let it go for a dollar. 
Anna took advantage of her ignorance. She really 
stole it.” 

“It looks like that,” replied Tom. 

“Well, then, | guess Anna wouldn’t mind sharp 
— in business if we were men, Tom, would 
she?” 

“No,” said Tom. 

The seed was planted which would reach a 
deadly growth hereafter, and Anna’s talk about 
dishonesty was always thought of with derision. 


—+>—_— 
HORSES IN SPECTACLES. 


One of the curious effects of the unwonted cold 
weather in Europe during the past winter was 
observed in Austrian Moravia, where the inhabi- 
tants are said to be very fond of their horses, and 
humanely inclined toward them. 


For many weeks the ground in Moravia was 
covered with a thick coating of snow. As this was 
unusual, and the people found that their own eyes 
were unpleasantly affected by the intense white- 
ness of the snow, it occurred to them that their 
horses must be affected in the same way, and 
needed protection for their eyes. 

The farmers, therefore, procured quantities of 
goggles and spectacles with black, blue, or green 
glass, which they tied over their horses’ eyes when 
ever they went out. 

A market-day in Moravia during the prevalence of 
the great snow is said to have been a funny sight. 
Seores of horses, dragging wagons through the 
snow, or else improvised sleds and sledges, were 
seen in the streets, and nearly every horse had on 
a pair of blue or green spectacles. 

The white horses were especially comical, and if 
they possessed a sense of the ridiculous, as some 
horses are thought to do, perhaps they wished that 
they were black or chestnut, for on colored horses 
the glasses were not so conspicuous. 


—~@>— 


WILL VS. CIRCUMSTANCES. 


A writer in the New England Farmer makes the 
following interesting comments concerning the 
power of will over circumstances 

Last summer I chanced to find an old school 
hook which probably had never been opened since 
its owner, a girl student, died forty years ago. 


The book was filled with loose sheets of paper, | 


covered with hand-writing, uniform and beautiful. 
There were drawings of plants and their separate 
leaves and flowers; there were carefully written 
hotes of lectures: copies of poems which were 
fresh then, but have now become standard selec- 
tions. Some diflicult mathematical problems were 
also worked out, and the whole was the work of 
an earnest student. 

My conclusion was, as I reverently laid aside the 
book, that will is stronger than circumstances. 
The high-school girl of to-day, bright as she is, 
cannot show better work than this New England 
farmer's daughter, of what our girls would term 
“long ago.” 
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THESE WARM DAYS 


| soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 


ENTURW~Rpnck 


is the BEST Suspender because Always Elastic 
If your dealer does not keep it send for circular, oF 
send 50 cts. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d, pair, post-paid 
| CHESTER SUSPENDER (C0O., Roxbury, Mass. 


FARGO’S $2.50 CALF SHOE 


is still in the lead as the Great 
Low-Priced and Durable Shoe for 
men and boys. Ask your dealer 
for it and if he does not keep them, 
send to us for style and size you 
want. A full description and 
Pocket Mirror sent on application. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 
ot 


— icago, Illinois. 


~SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over 530 per 
cent. greater than 1890. 

One of the most troublesome 
arts of a lady’s apparel is the 
Jress Shield. They are hot, 
causing 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach 
ment under the arm, and every 
lady has experienced much 
trouble by her shields constant 
ly ripping out. The Sigsbee 
\) Shields overcome all of these 
} difficulties. They are worn 
} next to, or underneath, the 
} undervest with equal comfort, 
thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 





















Patented 


kle. Instantly adjusted. Im 
rvious.The only perfect Dress 
Shield. All sizes. In ordering, give measure of arm-scye. 


Price, per pair, 388c. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers every 
where. Sent b mall, post e prepaid, on receipt of 
| price. SIGSBEE MANUFG. CO., Ayer, Mass. 








gent Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK, ENTITLED 


CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 


By CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRicA,OscaR B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.ANNiE JENNESS=MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


Free to Everybody, 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST «CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


PALACE 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 








At Ali Seasons 


in all climates, 
hot or cold, 

rain or shine, 

the best medicine 
to take is 


it cures 

Eczema, Boils, 
Scrofula, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, and 
Dyspepsia. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





.LYON’s 


ECT 






Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 


rice. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 


ork. 


profuse perspiration | 


shape of the arm, do not wrin- , 


~ WORCESTER MASS. | 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


LOCK, BOYS AND CIRLS! 


| If you wish to learn the MULTIPLICATION TABLE in a 
| few hours by an entirely new method, easily under- 
stood and readily remembered, send 10 cents to 
| PROF. R. W. PITMAN, Denton, Texas. 
Refers by permission: Exchange National Bank, 
Denton, Texas; Ed. Texas School Journal, Dallas, Tex. 


AGENTS 


ARE MAKING 
Selling the PERFECTIO 
Acombined FLOUR BIN and SIEVE. MaECESSITY. 
by everyone to be A HOUSEHOLD NECESS! 
It gives better satisfaction than any other hou 
hold article everinvented. Every family wants one, 
Prices) 25lbs. $2.50 | Write quick for circulars 
t “* $3.00 | and Special Terms. Men- 
Hold. 4.00 | tion Oe eo he . 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO,., MANUF’RS. 
489 and 491 Carroll Ave., Chicago, II. 


Y. 
se 








Ow MBAS: 


CATALOGVE FREE 








POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 

| Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 

| Awarded Highest Honors at 

ASTENN 14 





FOR 


Ladies 


AND 


Children’s 
Boots > Shoes. 


Sold everywhere. 


| Paris modal on every bottle. Beware of imitations. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





| 


YEARS 


We have made and sO.lu 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you_the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 

Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


_271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


PER MONTH | 
c N 










A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
*HOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom. For 
sale by leading dealers. 
&ap~ Send for I1lustrated Price List. <@a 

THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO.,New Haven,Conn, 


OVERMAN VEHICLES. 


eres 














CAIN | 








A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME ‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,”’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK... EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
Drucocists. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
4 IMITATIONS, 


; 

















Everything first-class. 
ialty. 
| All varieties, shapes and colors. 


Pony Carts a spec- 
Noted for style, finish and durability. 





Representation wanted in every town. 
large and comprehensive catalogue mailed 


A 


free upon application, Write us for prices. 


THE OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., 


No. 10 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 


~CALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 


Best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 




















THE MOST DURABLE. 
Single Case, No.1, + + + «+ $70.00 
Double Case, “* 2, - = « 85.0 
New Special, “ 3, + - + «+ 100.00 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address, 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

BRANCH OFFICES . 237 Broadway, New York. 
14 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 0. 

106 a St.. Philadelphia. 


| ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 











Johnson's Poultry Books wit 


| Do you love Choice Poultry ? Do you want the best ? 
Success depends on thorough information. 


Practical Poultry-Keepin 
is a book of 120 pages, indexed, with Two Full-page 
Colored Plates and ten full-page illustrations. It 
treats on every subject pertaining to poultry. Descrip 
tions of different Varieties, Diseases, Remedies, Incu 
bators, Capons, etc., Plans for Poultry-Houses, etc. The 
New York Weekly Tribune says of it: “It is just what 
every one needs who keeps a dozen fowls.” The Poultry 
Messenger says: “It contains all that is valuable to the 
farmer or fancier for both pleasure and profit. One of 


its chapters, ‘A Word to Beginners,’ is worth to old and 
new the full price asked.” Price, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Read last offer. 


Poultry for Pleasure and Profit. 
48 pages. Lithograph cover with one colored litho 
graph. Over 50,000 sold. Price, 25 cents. 
The Turkey, Duck, and Goose. 
Just out. 48 pages. As its title implies, pertains to 
the breeding and management of turkeys, ducks, and 
geese. ice, 25 cents. 


THIS IS MY OFFER. 

I will send the three books, paper covers, post-paid, 
for 75 cents ; or the “Practical,” in cloth, and other two 
in paper, for $1.00. With every order I send my 

Poultry Annual for 891, 20 Pages. 
Catalogue and Price-list of 14 Varieties of Poultry ana 
Eggs for Setting, Incubators, Crushed Sheil, Bone, and 
Poultry Supplies. Postal Note preferred. Stamps taken. 


| G. M. T. JOHNSON, Box 10, Binghamton, N. Y. 




















| “Brown's Household Panacea.” 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Ad: 
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COMPANION. 





To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use | 
It is purely vegetable, 








For the Companion. 


RIBBON FRAME FOR PHOTOGRAPH. 


her own photographs to a dear familiar friend, 
who would not wish to shut itaway from sight in 
an album, let her frame it, according to the follow 
ing directions, with her own favorite color. It will 
not only be doubly suggestive of herself, but will 
make a pretty holiday or birthday gift or valentine 
of what would otherwise be—only a photograph. 
Take a cabinet photograph or one of a larger 
size, put a few drops of paste on the back side, lay 
it on a piece of heavy cardboard, an inch and a 
half larger than the picture all around and rounded 
off at the corners, and press it firmly down so that 
it will adhere to the back securely. | 
Over it lay a square of good clear glass a little | 


better, a slightly convex glass made for the pur- 

pose, which may be obtained at a photographer’s. 

Then take a strip of cambric, cheese-cloth, or any | 
thin cloth that will absorb paste readily, saturate | 
with paste, and fold it like a binding all around | 
the picture, letting it lap over the edge of the glass 

at least half an inch. 





Press it on smoothly, 
paste, and turn the other edge over on the back 


rubbing out superfluous 





side and rub it closely down. When dried it will 
be firm and solid, and no air can reach the picture. 

Nor is the picture marred in any way; it can be 
removed and put in an album if one should tire of 
the frame. The back may be finished with a neat 
paper cover, or a piece of thin lining-satin may be 
fitted smoothly over it by being drawn closely 
over a littic way, on the right side, by a strong 
draw-thread run into the narrowly folded edge. 

For the frame take any pretty ribbon—three-inch 
satin ribbon is very pretty for a large picture—and 
arrange it as illustrated, or in any original way 
that is pretty or characteristic, and tack it securely, 
beneath the folds and knots, through the cardboard 
beneath; milliner’s stitches, long and loose but 
still firm and invisible, are better than finer ones 
for this work. 

Bright or delicate ribbons are only suitable for 
framing children’s or blooming girlish faces, while 
such colors as golden brown, old gold, and olive, 
are better for their elders. 





- —+@r- 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The tigures relating to public school attendance, 


couraging fact that the greatest gains in se hool | 
enrolment and attendance have been made, for 

the most part, precisely where they were most 
needed. That is to say, the States of the Union 

where, ten years ago, the greatest proportion of 

children were without school advantages are, as a 
rule, those which now show the greatest gain in 

public school enrolment. 

All the Southern States for which the figures of 
public school attendance have been collected and 
tabulated, show a great proportional gain. 

In Virginia, for instance, the gain in the enrol- 
ment of children in the public schools has been 
fifty-five per cent.; in Louisiana, fifty-three per 
cent.; in South Carolina, fifty-one per cent.; in 
North Carolina, twenty-seven per cent.; in Mary- 
land, twenty-three per cent. 

At the same time in several of the States where 
the public school attendance was already compara- 
tively high, and is so still, the enrolment of pupils 
in the public schools has not increased in as great 
a proportion as the population. 

This is the case with nearly all the Northern 
States east of the Mississippi River, and is in most 
of them due to the increase of parochial schools, 
maintained by churches. 

In two States, Maine and Vermont, an actual loss 
in public school attendance is recorded. Maine 
had about eleven thousand fewer pupils enrolled 
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If some Companion gir! intends to present one of | STAMPS : 300 mixed, rare Australian, etc., 10c.; 
ete., 0c. Illus. list free. ( 
Sie 150 and upwards. Free Sam. 

‘PANTS $3. ples and particulars by mail, also 


FRE 


scription of instruments. 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. 


larger than the photograph card—or what is still a Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable 
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| PEN & PENCIL on 
state on, lic. Rub 


P| LOW Sees A~" 


plete with crews, by mail, 10c., with AY ents’ lt 
terms. J. 


sistants. 


2 Cc Ts. for | i 6 zt, Gum Tissue. Mends cloth with 


hot iron! WOOD, 26 Reade Street, New York. 


TAMPS : Agts. oo to sell approval sheets. Com. 
| $ 3313percent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass 


(ROIAR agnow POINTS Of fiint,pp. | 
{2>- hzological Hand Book | 
Sofilus.-10c. MERCER, Cincinnati, O. 
the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 

Send stamp for printed matter of City 
and State to E shelma n, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Ww Vash 
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Gam § No. SWAP Be Handed, Ot MS PONDIBLE 
Agents Wanted to sell Approval Sheets. 





15 var. 
and nice — 10c. 100 good v arieties, Tunis, 
Pp. VINCENT, Chatham, N.Y. 
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Pant Stretchers by mail. Send 1é6c. for 
»ston. 


and circ. BAY STATE TAILORING Co.,. 


wars manual of complete instruction, with de- 

ow to put up Telegraph | 
By mail, EE. 

; Bunnell & Co., 16 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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~ BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 








D. S. WILTBERCER, Prop., 
__233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 





You should have our 

\ 50-pa canarecer BICYCLES - 

BABY cA ARRIAGES, REED 
CHAIRS, &c., before you 

S buy. Ask us to send youone. powill peg 

you. Calumet Wheel Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


GOOD BOOKS. § Send name for Catalogue. | 


; , id 
Ingersoll’s BIRDS'-NESTING, | "on receipt of 
Maynard's Manual of TAXIDERMY. $1.2 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Pub’r, 18 Arch St., Boston. 
rT. T Has 110 Rubber Let- — 


Bors PET PRINTE older, Pad & Ink, all 


Or our perm = eine 
INKING § TAMP, S NOT THE CHEAP KINO 
on, 10c, or name. town and , 
r Stamp Co. D1i3 New Haven, Conn, 


HOLDERS 







A handsome 


erguson, Chester, Conn. 








is guaranteed to rid any build- Agents AT ONCE. Sam. 
eCIPFo ing of Water Bugs and Roaches | MUST HAVE: 1 Sashlock free by mail 
Tease or money refunded. A fatal for 3a oon + ae. uy Daly is 
: food, yet non-poisonous. Insist day. Write quick, Brohard & C oe Olarksbucg, We Ve a 
an upon having it. Scores of 
testimonials. If your druggist or grocer does not 


keep it, send 60 ¢ ts. for pound package to 
HOUGHTON & CO., 25 Hawley St., Boston. 


~ CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 


, ( 
» isnot a mere purgative. if is %, alterative « 
b onda constitutional remedy. Obtain the , 
Bo 
q ( 
: 
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Send stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and our Special 
> ' Bargain List. 
GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE Co., 
306 to 310 W. 59th St., New York. 


Gorns Positively Gured. 


Daisy Corn Cure, 15 centsa box. 
Other remedies fail; this does not. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Star Bunion 
Cure, 25 cents. 

JOHNSTON CHEMICAL CO., 
145 E. 28rd Street, N. Y. 


ine imported article not be im: 
Sr upon Oy eusrepeleus dealers . The 
genuine must have the signature of 

‘Eisner and Mendelson Co., Sole Agents 
6Barclay St. N.Y.” on every botffe 4 
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ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


aa - ; This new ELASTIC 
> ¢GGLESTON § has a Pad different 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body, while the ball inthe 
cup presses back the intestines 
amet as a_person does with the 
light pressure the 
Hernia is held socusely “day and night, and a wy = 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by 
mail. Circularsfree. Eggleston Truss Co., ra hicago, I 


sume |, 10 var. abe": Cab vary and 
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000 fine tra ibe oni go0 A Factory prices 
a LARGE Album FREE with Enormous assort 
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of last 3 collections. None of these . i . — 7 ~ 
pin wt contains any duplicates, and Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 
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Price _ ists, without d, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to lic. 
Elegant Eeebeaned Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 20 cts. 

STANDARD STAMP CO. Sr. Louis, Mo. Borders, all widths to match, in pro — 

PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


ne Providence Wall Paper louse. 
Complete Outfits. 


Th 
337-339-341-343 
| hes aad 
| Street, 
Providence, 
Wood or metal workers without 


steam power can successfully com- - * _ 
pete with the large shone, ine seins U N ION CYC LES 
WIN THE RACE. 


our New LABOR-SA 
chinery, latest and ae im A 
for practical shop use, also for In- 
ge MeRENS Fe — Training, nin =: seniname 
bar HI ST GRAD 
ALLS MFG. co. 
. | STRENGTH, UNITED IN 
SAFETY, UNION 
STABILITY, WHEELS 
ANTI- EVERYTIME 


739 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. 
VIBRATION. 


























DIXON'S 2245) PENGILS 





Send for stamp selections on appro’ 
V4) /2 Sure to Please. 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
Mexico, 10c.; ricectste a § pene — 
lete, 2c. Here ists an remi 
cierstves, Add. MOUND CIT TY STAMP 
CO., 1501 Wathingon 


ES D Avsit-Louls. Mo, 
H ORT-H A ND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


NEL LF TAU HT io: self-instruction 


TMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
a FRONOGRAPRIC™ INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


- COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 


offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 









Catalogue sent on application. 
Are unequaled for -anss tough leads. | UNION CYCLE MFC.CO., Highlandville, Mass 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan. 


fon and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., IN RAVEN | 


Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
FAST BLACK 














D. NEEDHAM’S SONS. 
Inter-Ocean Building, 

Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 

CHICAGO, 

























| RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, IMPORTED | 
} van And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS - | 
| ~~ “~ OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST Half | 
} f BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures dozen 
Cancer, Catarrh, Balt Rheum, Eczema, pair. | 
Rheumatism, Dyspe Pepties We Sick Head: Sent by mailon FOR MEN. | 
ache, Constipation, receipt of $2.11] Made from the finest 
Cough, and all BLOOD’ isms alit arn-dyed ” 








Send for circular, Mention this papa 
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TELEGRAES 


published by the censys bureau, bring out the en- | ee ¢ 





in the public schools in 1890 than in 1880, and Ver- 
mont about seven thousand fewer. 
those States the population had slightly increased. 

Virginia and North Carolina have come into the 
front rank of States in enrolment of public school 
pupils in proportion to the total population, having 
over twenty per cent. of school enrolment in pro 
portion to population. 

In other words, the tendency of educational de 


yail in the several States. 






measures to increase their school attendance. 





Yet in each of | 


velopment is to equalize the conditions which pre. | 
if the States where free | 
public schools have been longest in existence wish | 
to maintain their relative rank, they must take | 
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free by mail for 2c. {.F. WELCH, 65 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
5 5 Sure to please. S0c. & $1 at Druggists. 


VALENTINE’ 
SCHOOL OF 


Teaches its stu 


md_ for circulars. 
VALENTINE BROS. 
_JANESVILLE, Wis 


Miller Bros. 





77 MILLER BAO S. 
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are American 

the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
ket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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MAKES fricittor 15 conta, Sold by all drug: 
CANARIES 621 renin face 
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Perfect. Fountain P. 
dress, for 25 cents. “agent yo ¥*#-. 
nted. Send for circular, 
FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. 


offs BUSINESS 


EDUCATION HOME. 


By means of practical | Correspondence instruction, 
is given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BU SINESS. 
Fu vth free. Address. 

MRALL, ¢ *hautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISH BIGYGLES 


‘with no extra —_ 
°90 Crescent Safety ailbesr' gs 80) 
Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel $100) He 
Springfield Roadster. headersimposs “ 3 i 
Amer Champion, highest grade. “ 
Others ascheap,all makes new or2dhd, slowest prices 
Cata free Rouse. Hazard &Co.. 8 GSt.. Peoria, Ill 
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STEEL PENS | 


ts and canvasser 5 | 
THE STOP- | 


Balbriggan; double ‘oot, eel and toe 
Will A BW AY keep a deep black. 


Money ‘refanded, if in any way unsatisfactory. 


SAVAGE, KING & CO., Men’s Outfitters, 


164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 






Twilled Lace Threadlpam's 


| FOR CROCHETING. 60 Iaswates 


BEST IN THE WORLD. Patterns. 
10 Cents. 

Series of 1:2 Beautiful Illus. Tidies from London 
and Paris. Inquire for them of your dealer, or send 
10 cents for spool — 500 yards. 5 cents for Single 
Tidy, or 60 cents for 3 Tidy Patterns, including 
copy of Crocheting Book No. 

Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn. 























STATE SIZE DESIRED. 


A DELSARTE EXERCISE 


IN A 


Delsarte 
Waist, 


Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 






























A aurable. Plain and Decorated. 
_ Always bears this Trade-Mark. Ask your dealer forit, 


LYON & HEALY 


Srate & Mownnoe Sts. ,Cuicaco. 

will mail, free, their newly ‘enlarged 

Satatogne of Band Instruments, 
niforms and Equipments. 

Fine illustrations describing every 

article required by Bands or Dru 

Corps, including Repairing, Materi: 
rimmings, etc. Contains I 
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PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards pay _— for the sam] les and 

»stage, and we will send you 30 good 
sized samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. |. 





Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and opal Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or w 


SOO BROS. 60., Richmond, Ind. 
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“Does LOTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, | am happy to say, through the merits of HA’ 
SON’S ¢ ‘ORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 
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CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you at some imitation is just as good ; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N- 
Every box ~ warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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WIRE ROP 
PRICES REDUCED, Sol 
MeMULLEN'S 3 Foo 


The MeMullen ¥ Worse Wi 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 7, 1891. 














A CHANGEABLE BUST. 


Recently there was displaced from a command 
ing place in the mairie or town hall in a village in 
the mountains of Auvergne, France, a bust of 
Napoleon IIL, whose reign as Emperor of the 
French ceased in disaster more than twenty years 
ago. The bust, quite unnoticed by the officials of 
the Republican government at Paris, had tranquilly 
presided over the public proceedings of the town 
ever since the time when it had really typified the 
highest authority in the land. A bust of the 
Republic has been enthroned in its place. 


This circumstance calls to mind the story of the 
famous bust of Verrine-sous-Bois, another small 
French town, which passed through a very interest- 
ing career during a long course of years. 

This bust, which was in plaster, and was a faith- 

ful portrait of Charles X., king of France, was 
presented to the ‘municipality of Verrine-sous- 
3ois by a conservative marchioness, in the year 
828. 
' Two years later, in 1830, King Charles was driven 
into exile, and soon after Louis Philippe, the citi- 
zen-king, ascended a new and more democratic 
throne. 

All the busts of the Bourbons were sent to the 
attics, throughout France—at least, all but the one 
at Verrine-sous-Bois. There happened to live at 
the place a painter named Nicholas Roufliquac, 
who was also something of a politician. He set 
about saving this bust for his fellow-citizens. He 
painted upon ita pair of side-whiskers, tufted up 
the front hair, and gave the bust a general appear- 


ance of commercial respectability rather than an | 


air of royalty. 

The bust was at once recognized as a striking 
portrait of King Louis Philippe. Shortly after- 
ward Rouffiquac was appointed the local agent of 
the government tobacco monopoly. 

The year 1848 came, and with it the Revolution. 
Roufliquac put himself at the head of a mob, and 
proclaimed the advent of the Republic on the 
church steps. The mob broke into the town hall, 
and was about to smash the bust of the discarded 
Orleans when Roufliquac intervened. 

“Hold, citizens!” he said. “Do not strike the 
enemy, cen Sang though he be, when he is 
down. Spare the bust till to-morrow, and I will 
give you a surprise.” 

Next day the bust had undergone a remarkable 
transformation. The man had turned into a 
woman, the monarch into the Republic. The side- 
whiskers had disappeared, the hair had grown 
long, and a yellow star shone on the classic fore- 
head. 

The bust, covered with flowers, was borne about 
the town to the music of the “Marseillaise” sung 
by more than a hundred citizens. A month later 
Rouffiquac was made tax-collector at Verrine-sous. 
Bois. 

Next came 1852, and with it Napoleon II1., Em. 
peror. Rouflfiquac was at the head of the Imperial- 
ist movementin histown. A crowd ot men, armed 
with clubs and pitchforks, attacked the tranquil 
head of the Republic in the town hall. 

The artist came to its rescue again. 
was a hard one this time, but he painted imperial 
epaulets upon the shoulders, decorated the breast 
with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor, 
painted out the long hair and the star on the fore- 
head, put some “beau-catchers” on the temples, 
and provided the upper lip with a moustache and 
the chin with a “goatee.” 

It was Napoleon III. Roufliquac received pubiic 
praise from the new imperial prefect of the dis- 


trict, of the work of his “patriotic and distin. | 


guished pencil,” and afterward was given the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

When 1870 and Sedan came, Rouffiquac had gone. 
The old bust, no longer venerated, was pad toa 
dealer in second-hand bric-a-brac. It deserved a 
better fate; for, as Charles X., Louis Philippe, the 
Republic and Napoleon, it had epitomized the 
history of France and strikingly illustrated the 
national character. 


+O 
NOT LITERATURE. 


Farmer Ellsworth lives in the suburbs of a little 
Massachusetts town, and is a man of considerable 
consequence among his friends and neighbors. 
During the long winter evenings he and Aunt 
Huldah, his wife, read much, and his comments on 
the literature of the day, though not often gram 
matically expressed, often display discrimination. 


Not long ago he took a book of short sketches of 
country life from the town library, and when he 
brought it back, he had to pay a small fine, having 
kept it several days over the time allowed. 

“I'm willin’ an’ glad to pay it, too,” he said, as 
he laid down his pile of coppers. 

“You enjoyed it, then?” asked the librarian. 

“Enjoyed “it! I should think we did!” said 
Farmer Ellsworth. “My wife, specially, has read 
every one of them stories, twice over. But I’m 
bound to say,” he added, in his character of critic, 
ythat it aint exactly what I should call writin’. 
Why, it’s jest like folks /” 


eee (> 


NOT TO BE STOPPED. 


The Boston Globe tells a story related by the 
assistant manager of the Symphony orchestra. 
The Friday afternoon rehearsals of the orchestra, 


ab is well known, are attended by a great concourse 
of women. 


One afternoon the doors had just been opened, 
and there was a grand rush up the stairs for the 
unreserved seats in the second baleony. In the 
crush one woman shed some of her fine feathers, 
Im the shape of an overskirt. 

«he assistant manager held it up and cried, 
Here, madam!” 
She turned and looked, but music and a good 

Seat had charms. ‘Keep it for me,” she said, and 

hurried on up the stairs. 


— —+o+____ 
HIS WORK. 


4 pretty church on the island of Anityum in 
New Hebrides, is a tablet erected by grateful 


natives to the memory of their missionary, Rev. 
John Geddie. 


In 
the 


On this tablet is wri i i 
following let is written in their language the 
When he landed 
in 1848 
There were no Christians here, 
and when he left 
i 279 
7 


in 1872 
There were no heathen. 


—Missionary Link. 








His task | 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists [Adv. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

A hot iron, passed over the back of Briggs’s Patent 
Transfer Patterns, will stamp the design for Em- 
broidery on any material. We will send you the fol- 


lowing as ——. on receipt of 20 cents : 
6 Yards 3 inch Border 


1 Dress Set (for Braiding) Collar, Cuffs and Revers 25c. 
All for 2 cents. 50e. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N.J. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 

= You hear a great 
~~ ~~. dealaboutself-aci- 
ing machines. The 
‘*Pittsburgh”’ is 
about as near that 
as can be. 

Fill and wipe it 
once a day and trim it once 
a week—that’s all. 

Drop us a line and we’Il tell 
you all about it. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass COs 


GVERETT 














The skeleton of a piano is the frame to which | 
the wrest plank and iron plate are attached. | 
The case is the covering. In the wrest plank | 


| 
the tuning pins are placed. In skeleton, wrest | 


plank and case, thoroughly and naturally sea- | 
soned lumber only should be used. Such lumber | 
only is in the Everett Pianos. | 

| 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet. 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 


A POSTAGE STAMP MAN. 


Stamp collecting is one 
of the most interesting 
and instructive of pur- 
suits, and it is estimated 
that there are over 500- 
000 postage stamp collec- 
torsin America. Astamp 
collector, generally 
speaking, is not one who 
simply amasses stamps in 
quantity, but who col- 
lects one specimen of each 
variety of the postage 
stamps of this and foreign 
countries, classifying and 
arranging them in a suit- 
able album or blank book. as a source of study and 
amusement. These collections are usually arranged 
in geographical divisions and chronological order, and 
it is surprising to one who is not initiated, the real 
pleasure and enjoyment that may be derived from a 
collection of postage stamps. 

Wise parents encourage it in their children because 
it teaches them something of geography, history, the 
money denominations of various countries, as wellas 
teaching them to be observing. 
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The subject of this sketch, Mr. C. H. Mekee! of St. 
Louis. Mo., is a postage stamp man. and although 
a young man is the most extensive stamp dealer in 
America and during the last ten years has built up a 
trade among the stamp collectors of the world that 
is truly marvelous 

His business is to import used and unused postage 
stamps from every country in the world, and from 
every remote colony or island that issues stamps, and 
to furnish them to collectors 

In this way it becomes possible for the collector to 
add to his collection by the expenditure of a little 
money, stamps that he might be a long time finding 
in any other way. 

This business which at first thought seems a very 
trifling one, involves an immense amount of capital, 
requiring correspondents and purchasi agents all 
over the globe. 

Stamps have been collected as a source of amuse- 
ment ever since first issued in 1840, and the interest 
in this direction does not seem to have been contined 
toany nationality ; England, France, Spain. Germany, 
India. Japan and South America have their stamp 
collectors, in fact there is not a civilized country on 
the globe today, where there are not native stamp 
collectors. 

The collecting of stamps is by no means confined to | 
boys: we find lawyers, physicians, professors. military | 
officer; as well as business men who have magnificent | 
collections; many of these commenced as boys. and | 
have always kept up their old interest and love for 
stamps; others have been attracted to it by their chil- 
dren. and have become interested in it. in helping 
them classify their collections. | 








Millions of stamps are handled annually by this firm, 
and «a iarge force of clerks is engaged in classifying the 
Stamps that are pouring in from every clime. and at- 
tending to the wants and filling the orders of American 
collectors. Correspondents in French, German and 
Spanish are required. and remittances are received 
and dispatched daily to all parts of the world. 

Mr. Mekeel has made several trips to Foreign Coun- 
tries perfecting his business connections; last summer 
he went to Mexico, and the year before to Europe. 

He is fortunate in having two brothers who are 
associated with him. His busi was organized into 
a stock company a couple of years ago. and is the 
largest concern devoted wholly to stamps in America. 

This business is carried on almost entirely by mail, 
over 100,000 pieces of mail matter being handled by 
them a month; this domestic trade extends from 
Maine to California. 

This article may catch the eye of some one who is 
not a stamp collector but who may be profited by it. 

Many valuable stamps are packed away in old trunks 
on family letters, or in the letter files of old estab- 
lished banks and business houses. 

It would pay you to look up your old stamps and 
send them to Mr. Mekeel, who will pay best prices. 

All U. 8S. stamps On letters, also stamped envelopes 
from 1840 to and including 1869. have a market 
value, the 3c values being the commonest. Some of | 
the other values are very desirable. also the official | 
stamps issued by the various government depart- 
ments from 1875 to 1884. 

Local stamps issued by express companys and local 
posts from 1843 to 1860. and Stamps issued by 
Confederate postmasters from 1861 to 1865 are also 
desirable. and should be kept on the original enve- 
lopes or letters to prove their genuiness. as this class 
of stamps were usually of crude design, and are 
extensively counterfeited. 

The stamps issued by the provinces of Canada from 
1851 to 1867 are saleable. | 

Parties who are able to find any of the above, or 
who have any old stamp collections will find in Mr. 
Mekee!l a ready purchaser. 

The system of submitting stamps to collectors on | 
approval marked at market prices, and allowing a lib- | 
eral discount on sales or purchases is engaged in very 
extensively. This firm sends stamps in this way to 
thousands of collectors, all over this country, and 
often have as much as $200,000.00 worth of stamps 
Out on approval. d 

The stamps are neatly mounted on thin sheets of 
linen paper, and priced. Collectors are allowed to 
keep them 10 days, and then return those unsold with 
the money for those retained less 40 % commission. 

This is one of the most important departments of 
the business, and requests for selections are solicited. 

This department is in charge of a competent man, 
who is assisted by two stenographers. two special 
book-keepers and ten other assistants. which force can 
be doubled i y. and the attention of the 
readers of the COMPANION are especially directed to 
the advantage of having stamps submitted to them 
that they can depend upon. 

For those who want to START a Stamp collection, a 
few offers are made: 

Outfit No. 1 consists of an album 9x12, with spaces 
to hold over 3000 stamps, and an assortment of 350 
different stamps for $1.00 post free. 

Outfit No. 2 consists of a large album with spaces 
for all stamps ever issued. and an assortment of 500 











| different stamps. for $4.50 post free. 


Outfit No. 3 consists of a fine large cloth bound al- 
bum. with spaces for all stamps, and 1000 different 
stamps. for $10.00 post free. A bargain! 

Now for those who are already collectors, we have 
a few offers as follows: 

Packet A containing only United States stamps, 


| issues of 1851. 1857, 1861, 1868, 1869. 1, 2. 3. 6, 


10. 12 and 15c. and the 30c and 90¢ values of the three 
latest issues. also stamps of the Departments of Agri- 
culture. Interior, Justice. Navy, P. O.. State, Treas- 
suryand War, also some scarce United States enve- 
lopes, 100 varieties, some RARE, for $6.00. _ 

Packet B contains only Mexican stamps, issues 
from 1856 to 1890, including some of every issue and | 
many very rare, 50 varieties in all. for $1.00. | 

Packet C contains United States stamps similar to 
Packet A but only 50 varieties. for $2.00. 

Packet D contains only Mexican stamps including 
many RARE varieties, 100 all different $5. 00. 

Packet E contains only stamps of the American con- 
tinent, includes all in packets A and D_ besides, 
Central, South American and Canada. making 300 
varieties for $15.00. A FINE PACKET. 

Packet F similar to Packet E. contains all stamps in 
Packets B and C, and Central. South American and 
Canadian. making 200 varieties for $7.50. 

Many collectors are anxious to deal, and suitable 
wholesale lots are here offered. cs 

The best lot is a complete stock for $25.00, con- 
taining 6500 stamps. a dozen albums, printed !etter 
heads and approval sheets, and a three inch adver- 
tisement in our paper; this is in fat everything re- 
quired to start in the business, and is a better stock 
than Mr. Mekeel had when he started to deal in 1877. 

The stamps in this stock consist of 1000 different 
stamps from all parts of the world, 1500 well mixed 
South. Central American and Mexican stamps. 1000 
assorted from British Colonies, 1000 assorted United 
States stamps, and 2000 well assorted European 
stamps together with the 12 assorted albums, printed 
matter and advertising, for $25.00. This is sent by 
express. or $1.50 extra for postage 

Those who want smaller lots for sale or exchange, 
may select some of the following: 

1000 tinely mixed South American. $7.50 post free. 
1000 finely mixed Central American, $10. 00 post free. 
1000 finely mixed Mexican stamps, $5 00 post free. 

1000 finely mixed from all Countries. $3.50, post free. 

All stamps handled by this firm are guaranteed 
genuine. and exactly as represented. 

The following is a partial list of our publications: 

‘“"THE PHILATELIC CATALOGUE,"’ by Major E. B. 
Evans of the British Royal Artillery, is a complete 
and comprehensive illustrated history of the postage 
stamps. envelopes and cards of all countries The 
largest book on stamps ever published in the English 
language. 530 pages, in cloth binding, $4. 00 post free 

This book should be in the hands of every collector. 

‘“"THE HISTORY OF THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES.’’ by John K. Tiffany, Esq. val- 
uable work. 228 pages, paper. $1.00, cloth. $1.50. 

‘*MEKEEL'S STAMP DEALERS’ AND COLLECTORS 
ADDRESS BOOK,'’ containing the addresses and 
announcements of over 5000 collectors and dealers in 
all parts of the world. cloth bound $1.00 post free. 

‘‘*MEKEEL'S ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED CATA- 
LOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS'* for 1891. 25 cents. 

Small printed album, size 9x11, contains 64 pages 
and spaces for over 3000 with illustrations for many 
varieties. No. 1 in board covers. 30¢; No. 2 cloth. 
50c; No. 3 cloth and gold, 75c; all post free. 

The large printed album. size 11x16, contains spaces 
for every stamp ever issued. brought up to date with 
illustrations. No. 1, board covers, $1.50; No. 2, 
cloth and gilt. $2.50; No. 3, same with extra pages 
for new issues. $3.50; No. 4. same but only printed 
on one side of the paper, $5.00: No. 5, same. ele- 
gantly bound in full leather, $7.50. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
post free. Nos. 4 and 5 express extra. 

Mekeel's Blank Stamp Album, is intended for more 
advanced collectors who prefer to arrange their 
stamps to suit their own ideas, and for those who 
make a specialty of certain countries. No 1, cloth 
bound with guards. $2.50; No 2, same binding. 
larger size, $4.00; both post free. 

THE PHILATELIC JOURNAL OF AMERICA is the old- 
est, largest and best monthly magazine devoted to 
the interest of stamp collecting. Although this jour- 
nal has from 60 to 100 pages monthly, it is only 50ca 
year. sample copy free. 

MEKEEL’ 8 WEEKLY STAMP NEWS, is a large 4-col- 
umn weekly stamp newspaper, the only WEEKLY 
stamp paper in the world; $1.60 per year; subscrip- 
tions received for 3 or 6 mo. at same rate, copy free. 
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The above is a reduced heading of the newspaper, | 
the building at the left is Mekeel's establishment, 

Correspondents can remit money safely by bank 
draft. post office or express company money orders or 
registered letters. 

They may also be sure of their orders receiving 
the promptest attention. ’ 

Every stamp collector who reads this article should 
have something to write about. and _to each and 
EVERY one who mentions this paper a Mexican pos- 
tage stamp will be presented free. 

Cc. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO.. 
1007-1011 Locust 8T., ST. Louis, Mo 
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gpd HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Scalp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur 
ing, disfiguring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimp 
ly, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of 
the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
apeently, permanently, and economically cured by the 

UTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicuraA, the great 
Skin Cure, CUTICURA SoaP, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
and Beautifier, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme 
dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. Parents, save your children years of mental and 
physical suffering gin now. Delays are dangerous. 
Cures made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, We.; Soar, 25ec.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


32 Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beautified a? 
we by CuUTICURA Soap. at 
Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rbeu 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 


ABOUT MILK. 


Dipping milk out of cans 
peddied about the street, 
subject to dust and rain 
and drip from the reins 
and hands of the driver, is 
unhealthy and dirty. 

Ask your dealer in every 
place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You FOR DELIVERING 
will never have it the old 
way again. Samples, 25c. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 
144 Chambers Street, N. Y. Patented, April 17, "88. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
CERMAN 


Sweet Chocolate. 


» The most popular sweet 
pe Chocolate in the market. 

It is nutritious and palat- 
able; a particular favorite 
with children, and a most 
excellent article for family 
use. 

Served as a drink, or 
eaten as confectionery, it 
is a delicious Chocolate. 

The genuine is stamped 
upon the wrapper, S. Ger- 
man, Dorchester, Mass, 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


“THE PAVONIA.” 
BRASS and WHITE, 
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$12.75 
With Spring. 


A White and Brass Bedstead of good de- 
sign, attractive, and perfect in construction. 
Price, with Woven Wire Spring,— 
64x3 feet, 64x3.6feet, 64x4feet,  6.4x4.6 feet, 

$12.75 ; 2.75 $13.75 ; $13.75. 
No charge for packing 





Ac 


Ls! 


Burlap and Packing, 50 cents. 
for lots of six or more. 


ESTIMATES for furnishing residences 
with Silver, Brass and Iron Bedsteads and 
Fine Bedding of every description given 
upon application. Mention COMPANION. 


PUTNAM & CO., 


546 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 





| Slides it right along, and you find quick 


happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
druggist in United States and Canada. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 | 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issu Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


CATARRH. 


Catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous mem. | 
brane. As the membrane lines every cavity of the 
vody that has an outlet, there may be as many dif. | 
ferent forms uf catarrh as there are such cavities. | 

The closed cavities are lined, not with mucous | 
membrane, but with one that secretes a thinner | 
fluid—serum—for lubricating purposes, which is 
readily absorbed after doing its normal work. | 





Still, the serous membrane also may be inflamed, | 


and its secretion abnormally increased. 

Thus we may have pericarditis, with its “water” 
around the heart, from inflammation of the mem- 
brane that lines the heart-bag, or pericardium; 
pleurisy, with its fluid crowding against the lungs, 
and sometimes causing their complete collapse, 
from inflammation of the membrane that lines the 
chest; peritonitis, so painful and dangerous, from 
inflammation of the membrane that lines the cav- 
ity of the abdomen; synovitis, with its painful and 
puffed-out joints, from inflammation of their simi- 
lar lining membrane. 

A common “cold” is an inflammation of the air 
passages. When itis confined mainly to the nos- 
trils, it is popularly known as a cold in the head, 
but medically as coryza. 

When it is confined mainly to the bronchial 
tubes, it is called bronchitis, which, when it has 
gained a permanent hold, greatly resembles “con- 
sumption,” and is often mistaken for it by the 
people. 

Catarrh of the ears and catarrh of the Eustachian 
tubes often cause deafness. Catarrh of the stom- 
ach loads the stomach with tough phlegm and in- 
terferes with digestion. Catarrh of the gall-bladder 
obstructs the outflow of the bile, which is absorbed 
into the circulation, and thus gives rise to jaun- 
dice. Catarrh of the bladder is a dangerous dis- 
ease, from the difficulty of getting rid of the mu- 
cus. 

Two forms of catarrh are due to pollen: one, in 
summer, known as “rose cold” or “hay fever;” 
the other, in autumn, known as “autumnal ca. 
tarrh.” 

The word catarrh, as popularly used, means 
either nasal catarrh or bronchitis. Nasal catarrh 
is often helped by snuffing up, so as to carry it 
into the mouth, a weak solution of salt and water, 
repeating the operation several times a day. 
Where the disease is very persistent, it is well, 
when possible, to try a change of climate. In 
bronchitis the case should be attended by a phy- 
sician. 

——e 


TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 


A transit of Mercury occurs on May 9th, when 
the smallest of the planets passes over the sun’s 
face, looking like a tiny black ball floating slowly 
over a sea of fire. 

The transit begins at six minutes before seven 
o’clock in the evening, and ends at ten minutes 
before midnight in Eastern standard time, con- 
tinuing four hours and fifty-six minutes. As the 
sun sets at eight minutes before seven on the 9th, 
the transit is invisible in Eastern New England, 
for it begins about the time the sun sinks below the 
horizon. 

Observers Westand North will be more fortunate, 
as the time is an hour earlier for every fifteen 
degrees of longitude farther west. The transit 
will, therefore, begin an hour before sunset, for 
those who make use of Central time, two hours for 
those who use Mountain time, and three hours 
before sunset where Pacific time is used. The 
whole western coast of North and South America 
therefore affords favorable conditions for observ- 
ing the phenomenon. 

The cause of the transit may be easily explained. 
As Mercury revolves within the earth’s orbit, he 
must come between the earth and the sun at every 
inferior conjunction. If his orbit lay in the same 


plane as that of the earth, there would be a transit | 


at every revolution. As his orbit is inclined seven 


| his nodes or crossing points, or he will pass above | Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 


degrees to the earth’s orbit, he must be at or near | **¥ will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 


eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom- 


or below the sun, and there can be no transit. The : 
ee antag se mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 


earth arrives at Mercury’s nodes on May 7th and 
November 9th, and transits must occur near these 





Black, Navy, Napoleon, Light Blue, Dark 


| animal trainer, he and his wife had, by great econ- 
|omy, saved enough to buy a modest menagerie, 


| wholly lacking in grace and gentleness. 


dates. 
Mercury is too small to be visible to the naked 


eye when crossing the sun, and was never seen in | 


this position until years after the invention of the 
telescope. Gassendi witnessed the first transit in 
1631. 

Transits of Mercury are looked upon as astro- 
nomical curiosities, and have little practical im- 
portance. They afford data for measuring the 
planet’s diameter, and for accurate determination 
of his orbit. 

- ~~ 


UNPACKING ALLIGATORS. 


The author of the “Recollections of a Lion- 
Tamer,”—‘‘Les Memoires d’un Dompteur,”—relates 
how, after being for some years employed as an 


and received their stock of crocodiles, serpents 
and monkeys at an inn near Lyons, France. One 
evening several alligators came, and were placed 
in a store-room which opened from the courtyard. 


Maria and I, with several persons to hold lamps, 
set to work to unpack them. You can imagine how 
agreeable that unpacking was. The alli po - 
cach o 
his jaws is ornamented with seventy-five teeth, his 
body is covered with armor that defies attack, and 
his tail is an invincible weapon that can overthrow, 
— or destroy an adversary. Our alligators 
ha‘ had a long verses. 

Never of an amiable disposition, alligators are 
in particularly bad humor after a journey, and | 
become the most ferocious of creatures if they | 
escape. Ours escaped! What confusion there 
was! Every one rushed to the door, the lights 
went out, my wife and I were left in the darkness, 
face to face with this horrible, invisible danger. 

We had climbed on a table. At one blow from 
the tail of one of the saurians the legs gave way. 
Terrified, we rushed from one side of the room 
to the other, hunting for the door. The frightful } 
grumbling of the angry beasts mingled with the | 
sound of their tails and jaws striking against | 
the furniture, the flag-stones and the walls. At | 
last 1 found the door. 

We were free; but that was not the end of the 
matter. Not to be injured by a stroke of the tail 
of one of the alligators was one point, and not to 
be ruined was another, for these delightful com- 
fee open had cost us our little fortune. I went 

ack ee a torch. I threw myself resolutely 
into that mélée, and finally succeeded in getting 
the saurians into safe quarters. 
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PROMPT RULING. 


|of “the law’s delay.” Courts martial are only 


| temporary organizations, and cannot continue 

| ness of military legal procedure, it is not often 
that a decision is obtained with so little hesitation 
as in the following case : 


An old lady living in “Dixie” in the time of the 


| Rebellion brought her complaints to the head. | THE CHILDREN, because, however small, 
| quarters of the Confederate General Bragg, where | 


| She was met by his adjutant, and the following 
| conversation ensued : 
Old Lady—\s this where Captain Bragg lives? 

| Colonel Brent—Yes, madam; can | do anything 
| for py 
| Old Lady—Well, you see, mister, I live over 
| where the fightin’ was, and when Captain Bragg’s 
| company skeered the Yankees, they ran rite peerst 
|my house—rite peerst—when up comes Captain 

Forrest with his crittur compan 

makes a line of fight rite through my yard, and 
| oversets my ash-hopper, and treads— 

General Bragg (sitting near)—Colonel Brent, see 

that the lady’s claim is settled immediately. 


———-_———_— 


AN HONEST KING. 


Whoever reads the following must own to a feel- 
ing of respect as well as liking for the honest king. 
King Frederick VI. of Denmark, while travelling 
through Jutland, one day entered a village school, 
and found the children lively and intelligent and 
quite ready to answer his questions. 


names of the greatest kings of Denmark?” 

With one accord they cried out, “Canute the 
Great, Waldemar, and Christian IV.” 

Just then a little girl to whom the schoolmaster 
= “enna something stood up and raised her 

and. 

“Do you know another?” asked the king. 

“Yes; Frederick VI.” 

“What great act did he perform?” 

The girl hung her head and stammered out, “I 
don’t know.” 

“Be comforted, my child,” said the king; “I don’t 
know, either.” 


a 


HOPE FOR HIM. 


How often do we hear a parent say of a mischiev- 
ous boy: “I would not mind so much if I could 
only believe him.’ Whatever his other traits, 
truth is essentially the touchstone of a boy’s char. 
|; acter. The following case in point appears in the 
Christian Leader: 


“I don’t know that you will be able to do much 
with him,” said a father to the principal of a 
school, to whom he had brought his son as a pupil, 
“the is so full of mischief.” 

“Does he tell the truth?” asked the principal. 
“Can I always depend upon his word?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the father, “he is honest, he will 
tell the truth, even when it is against himself; you 
may depend upon that.” 

“Then we can manage him,” said the principal. 
“He will make a reliable, manly man.” 





— —_ 


MODERN COOKERY. 


Ignorance of American institutions, on the part 
is none the less amusing. 


young American in the dining-saloon of a Cunard 
steamer, as the story is told in the Albany Press, 
suddenly put American politeness to the test by 
propounding the inquiry, “Can you make clams?” 

“Clams?” answered the bewildered American 
maiden. 





' they?” 


HOME 


It is chiefly in civil courts that complaint is made | 


[cavalry] and | 


“Well, youngsters,” he said, “what are the | 


of English people, is not unnatural, perhaps, but it 


A rosy English girl who sat beside a bright 


“Yes; they’re a kind of bread or biscuit, aren’t 


B E ST ked, he ayy ry —— ge a 
FOULARD Susion‘sits Wmsion teste ae eis 


CRAVATS. 1 watikwive.& HoLLa 


STUDY Thorough and practical in- 
struction given by Mam in 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 
rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad- 
dress, BRYANT & STRATTON, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


Customers wishing our Spring and Summer 


CATALOCUE, 


to be issued May 15th to 2oth, will forward their 
names to us at once. We shall also be glad to 
add your names to our list. Meanwhile any 
orders entrusted to us will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Money refunded if goods are not satis- 
factory in every way. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
10th, 11th and F Streets, N. W. 














BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 





O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th and 2ist Sts., 
| NEW YORK. 


importers and Retailers 
OF 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 





“Spring Season.” 


We beg to inform our many 
friends and patrons through Tue 
Companion that we are now 
| 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS exhibiting the finest lines of 


IN THE COUNTY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. _ 


ALS 


‘“THEY’RE AFTER ME!” 
| Men, women and children want the “Efficient’ 
Shade-Roller. Why? 





} 


accuracy and efficiency; 
THE WOMEN, 
needs “fixing,” 
| need not be disarranged ; 


they can manipulate the “Efficient” with 
out danger to themselves or the roller; 
Consequently everybody is after 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND’S 


“EFFIGIENT” SHADE-ROLLER, | 


Send for Circular M, entitled, 
“Shakespeare on Shade-Rollers.” 


406 Broadway, New York. 





‘Spring Millinery, Costumes, 


Wraps, Jackets, Dress Goods, 


Silks, etc., in this city. 
visit to our Mammoth Estab- 


Pay a 


lishment, or if you do not live 
in the city send for our illus- 
trated catalogue (ready April 





’ 


1st) and see what inducements 


| cases from term toterm. But with all the prompt- THE MEN, because it saves time and secures| we are offering. We are sure 


because this roller never! we can please you, both in qual- 
and draperies therefore 


ity and price. 





SSS SSS So SSS S515 
DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


RMANN SCHAEFFE Ernest BENGER,|[ 
- President ; ™ Vice-President. 7 
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DRESS GOODS. 


For Spring and Early Summer. 





| unusual value: 


$1.00 per yard; 
Plaid Homespun, 52 inches wide, $1.00 pe 


spun, same width $1.25 per yard. 
Samples sent on request. 


James MeCreery & Oo, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


have no large store to go to, keep ou 


will have no difficulty in deciding. 
Every advantage enjoyed by shopper: 
at the counter may be yours. 


free; or send for samples. 


Dress Goods, Silks, Trimmings, Velvets, 
Laces, Flannels, etc. 


Information about any line of Dry Good 
cheerfully furnished. Address, 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


Mention THE ComMPANION. 





The following goods were made specially 
to our order for this season, and are of 


Plain Serge Homespun, 52 inches wide. 
Flecked, Checked and 


| yard; Mixed and Checked Boucle Home- 


Dry Goods by Mail. 


When considering where to buy, if you 


Mail Order Department in mind, and you 


The Cat- 
alogue explains more fully—mailed to you 


609-621 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 











Note Beware 
our of fl 
i 
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Trade-Mark. GQ Imutations ! |j 
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We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 
“ 


For Men, Women, and Children; 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


1583 Broadway, below Courtlandt St,, New York ; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
QS] 55 553535 
P| Se —— 


The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the 


s| Pains of Teething 





increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an indigestion? 
or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 
a system less able than usual to combat injurious 
influences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


s wilt poowent or cure all teething pains and carry thie 
child comfortably through a period of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 
THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI. 0. 


Your druggist should have ‘ Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better #°k bim ae 
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p=) MOOAR’S 
1 LOW CUT 
COMMON com 


SENSE, 


For Summer Wear represents every 
feature of the | 


now famous $1.87 Common Sense Boot 
with which so many of the lady readers of 
‘Tue Youtu’s CoMPANION are now familiar,with the one exception of the button 
top. All that honesty, experience and skill can do to produce a serviceable, 








cool and comfortable low cut shoe for special wear during hot weather is | 


represented in this $1.57 shoe. Solid leather, Waterproof sole, bottomed 
entirely by hand and mz a upon the Hygienic Common Sense Last. ‘Tis 
the most desirable low shoe ever offered for ladies’ summer wear. 

One Pair: these Shoes will be sent prepaid, and guaranteed, anywhere in the United States upon 


receipt of the price, $1. and if for any reason they are not entirely satisfactory we will 
refund & money or send another pair. Mz ade from the celebrated “Castilian” Kid. Sizes 244 to8. Widths, B, C,D,E. 





MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











r N 
‘CHALLIES. — Suara 


5 cents per yard. 


Ten thousand pieces of the FAMOUS | 
MERRIMACK CHALLIES, in beauti- | 
ful patterns in Light Colors, hand- | 
some plaids, small figures and striped 
effects. Also alarge variety of mourn- 
ing patterns, small white figures on | 









Surrey, Road Wagon, 
Pleasure or Speeding Cart, 


(of which we manufacture a 
full line,) send 2c. stamp for 
our 48-p. illustrated catalogue. 











Black Grounds. The width is 23 WE SELL DIRECT 
inches, and 12 yards is a good pattern | TO CONSUMERS AT 


Wholesale Prices, 
and ship any vehi- 
cle subject to ex- 
amination. We do 
not require one cent 
advance payment. 


for the average person. The postage | 
on this length is 18 cents, making the 
entire cost of a dress of 12 yards, 
postage paid, only 78 cents. 

Send for SAMPLES of one of the 





— goods are not aa 


| | best thin dress materials ever sold factory, we pay freight 
at such a low figure. Ey \\coutd be asked _— 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Before purchasing be 


sure ye ag us. 





BOSTON, U.S. A. 











COLUMBIA BUGGY 00.,61 to71 Willa st., Celene, Mich. 





Offer from the Manufacturer 


As an advertisement for our High Grade Goods. 

























































































































































































SS to order for leading expert players. Accurately balanced, 
strung with first- ‘class Red and White Gut, and equal in strength, finish and durability to any 
Racket made. If you are not satisfied with this Racket in every respect, you can return it BY MAIL, 
and we will refund your money, provided you have not used it and it reaches us in good condition. 

Send for Catalogue of other line of Rackets. 


HORACE PARTRIDCE & CO. 


497 & 499 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














A Lesson in Cookery. 

“Open the can, pour the contents 
into a stew pan and bring to boiling 
point, stirring the soup gently sO as 
to prevent scorching, then serve.’ 

That is all; five hours’ work done 
in five minutes. No cooking, di- 
luting, adding this, that or the 
other, no culinary science required, 
'the price within your reach and your 
‘choice of eighteen different varieties. 
| “Exquisite in flavor” says Marion Harland. 
\vouches for the quality. Look out for imitations. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail. 
Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable: 
Beef, Pearl ‘Tapioca 








This 


For sale by all the grocers. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin St., New York City. 








. 
sss For Thirty Days 
a SRN 
cH . A $5.00 Racket for $2.50 
_ - ~. Postage free—delivery insured. 
cco . PR DA 
oo = 
T > 
YY 
YZ = , 2 . 7 | 
Y, The “Prize Medal” is a Special Racket made | 
fama as an advertisement solely for COMPANION read- 
we---2 ers. It is modelled after the Rackets which we make 








HENDRYX 


Makes 244 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, in 
sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices from 
25 CENTS to 25 DOLLARS per Reel. Ask your 
Fishing Tackle Dealer for them. EVERY REEL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


5 all 
Sclmitations 
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| AS per tens 








Foon DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. 
COOKS QUICKLY 
| No Need to Watch the Most 
Delicate Food. 
__WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 


ER | This Cooker is a 
+ real labor-saver. 
y express on receipt of price. Heavy 
planisned tin outside, strong w hite earthe n jar 
nside. Food capac ity : 2 pts. 3 pts. 4 pts. 6 pts. 


H lished We. $1.00. $1.25. $1.50. 
eavy polished } 
copper outside. 5 $125. $1.50. $1.75. $2.00. 


THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., W. 24th St., New York. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


| Prepared according to 
| the best restorer of Vigor 














Prof. Percy’s formula, is 
g to the human system. 

For nearly thirty years, many leading physicians 
‘have prescribed Crosby’s =a Vitalized Phosphites for 
the relief of all Mental and Nervous disease. It nourishes brain 
and nerves, prevents nervous exhaustion and premature age, gives 
| vitality in the insufficient bodily and mental growth of children, 
and is the best preventive known for consumption, It contains 
no narcotic or injurious drug. Pamphlet with testimonials free. 
For sale by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25th 
Street, New York. LEY 
| None genuine without this signature, 
printed on the label. Hea 





0. 
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J: Onreceipt of Ten Cents 
COC § we will send, prepaid, to any 





immediate relief, afford abso- 
POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal St., New York. 


Ladies Vehicle 


IS ONE OF OURGREAT SPECIALTIES 


Ladies’ Corts * * * 
Ladies’ Phaetons and 
Ladies’ Road Wagons 


+ OF ALL KINDS + 

















$66.90 TURNOUT 


This Includes our MURRAY $55.95 
Brewster Side Bar Buggy, and 
MURRAY $10.95 Single Strap Harness.| we are also MANUFACTURERS of the CELEBRATED 


MURRAY $55.95 BUGGIES & $5.95 HARNESS 


Write for our Catalogue of ‘*‘MURRAY’”’ Vehicles and Harness, we will send it to you FREE. 








| FA“ ime 





ANNIHILATORS OF HIGH PRICES AND EXORBITANT PROFITS. 








WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Murray Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 








ARE ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


ELEGANT HARDWOOD ANTIQUE FINISE 








lute comfort and if continued, 
PRAY YouR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


effect a final cure. 
Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, EXCELSIOR SPRAYING 


address in the U.S.,a package 

‘of Attcock’s Corn Sutetps 

Orn or a sample of Attcocx’s 

. A single trial will convince 

Won the most incredulous of their 
value. 

Grape and Potato Rot, Plum Curculia prevented by using OUTFITS. 

fneail injurious tesocts te'Pvune vonifed tress huarwe stock ot Reult Trees: Vines, 


Bunion Suietps. They give 
' The CorN SHIELDS are made in Two 
SIZES. In ordering specify size wanted, 
large or small. 
] 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. Ad WM. STAHL, Quincy, Lis, 








_ PROV i & I oO N Ss A N D | Cc E beater nt Dee < 


A few points: Five Walls, Charcoal Filled, Perfectly Air-Tight Locks, | 
Flues Removable for Cleanliness, Solid Iron Shelves, Dry Cold Air. 


WE PROVE ALL OUR CLAIMS. 
Do not buy imitations made to sell, with unfilled walls and inferior construction ; they 
are the most costly in the end. Don’t fail to send for Circular. We Pay Freight where 
we have no age 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 15 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 7, 1891. 














box of Beecham’s Pills home with you to-day from 
your nearest Drug Store (for they are for sale every- 
where), and you will never be without them in the 
house again as long as you live. 


Throughout the world, no other remedy for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Sick Headache, Weak 
Stomach, Impaired oe, Constipation, Disor- 
dered Liver, and other kindred diseases, has ever had 
anything like such a sale as Beecham’s Pills. 

What is the secret? What are they and how is it possible that 
millions upon millions of boxes of Beecham’s Pills were sold last 
year? It is a simple matter and easily understood when you know 
that they are safe, painless, do not gripe, but are effectual, and 
will save many doctor’s bills if promptly taken. Vo other one 
remedy is so wonderful and unfarling in rts results. 

One box of these Pills, costing only twenty-five cents, 
constitutes a family medicine chest. Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swlling after meals, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep and all nervous 
and trembling sensations are cured by using these 
Pills. Buy a box ¢o-day—if only out of curiosity to 
see what they look like, and then you will have them 
in reserve as a resource in time of trouble. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole agents for the United States, 365 and 367 Canal 
Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail 
BEECHAW’S: PILLS on receipt of price, 25 cents,— but inquire first. 
Correspondents will please mention “The Youth’s Companion.” 
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Hot-forged from the end of a rod. 


The PUTNAM Nail 
Was NOT used in THIS Horseshoe. 


ls the Nail 





the Truth, 


The Putnam Nail is the only Hot-forged and Ham- 
_mer-pointed Horse Nail to-day, and in its manufact- 
ure the old hand process is imitated and followed. 


Taken from a lame horse in Worcester, Mass. 
Showing the evil effect of a clipped or sheared nail. 
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It is FORGED to a POINT thus ~ = 
from the best Swedish Iron rods while at a WELDING 
HEAT, then polished by the WATER process, no ACIDS 
being used, and then HAMMER-POINTED. 

It is preposterous for a firm who make a nail by cold 
rolling and clipping blanks thus to 
claim to hot forge a nail or to imitate the old hand process. 

Such a claim can only be accounted for by a desire 
to imitate in order to palm off inferior goods on the public. 

All cold rolled and clipped nails are liable to split or 
sliver when driven, thus or thus 

and many Blacksmiths will not drive 
them knowingly. 

A hot forged nail can be distinguished by an expert 
by its having smooth edges for the whole length, while a 
clipped nail will show the marks of the shears on the 
edges near the point. 


The truth is in the nail and it speaks more forcibly than 
the misrepresentations of imitating rivals. 

See that your horse is shod with the Putnam Nail, the only 
hot-forged nail and therefore the only safe nail to drive. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Sample free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 








THE 


IVERS | 
POND 


Soft Stop 


is exclusive “patent, and is designed to do away with 
the din of piano: practice, and zt does zt. It does not affect 
the action of the piano, and has nothing to do with the pedals. 
The person at the piano hears every note, and every note is clear, 
sweet, and musical, light, not loud, not annoying to one reading 
in the same room, not heard by those talking, writing, or sleeping 
in any other room. If any one trying to sell you some other piano 
tells you it is not a very desirable improvement, or if he shows 
you some other device claiming that it is practically the same, 
hear him out, let him commit himself, and then before buying of 
him, write us and we will tell you where and how you can try our 
Soft Stop and judge its value before you buy any piano, ours or 
another. Catalogue and important information mailed free. 





our 


Our pianos are strictly first-class, and consequently not of 
the low-priced sort. They can be seen at 


J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
F. H. CHANDLER’ 


W. J. DYER & BRO’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
DLER’S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


. H. CHAD PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 187 Canal St., New Orleans. 
G. W. HERBERT’S, 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore and Washington. 
AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BRO’S, Galveston, Texas. 
KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, California, 


and in about 150 other warerooms from Maine to Oregon, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 183-186 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 


N. B. 
freights both ways if unsatisfactory on trial. 
no obstacle. 


We ship on approval piano to be returned at our expense for railway 

Distance, one mile or 2,000, is 

Terms of payment to suit reasonable convenience of customer. 
WE TAKE OLD PIANOS IN EXCHANGE. 





Veto 


foothold 


(Trade Mark.) 
Patented. 






Just enough protection for the bottom of the 
boot or shoe to insure dryness and comfort in 
these days of sudden showers and sloppy sidewalks. 

The main thing, however, is the way in 
which the Veto Foothold clings to the shank 
of the boot or shoe, covering it almost to the heel, 
thus excluding every drop of water and every 
particle of mud. This feature is patented, and 
controlled by us. It cannot be used in any other 
foothold. 
| The Veto is the latest, the most stylish, 
the lightest, the best-fitting and the most desirable 
foothold ever made—for it is practical. Insist 
upon having the Veto. 

FOR SALE BY LEADING SHOE-DEALERS. 





| Manufactured only by the 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE company. 

















